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Events of the Geek. 


Ir is hardly necessary to ask our readers to give their 
support to the Appeal of the Vienna Emergency Fund, 
which Lord Haig and its other supporters make in 
another column. The task of saving Vienna, one of the 
first cities in the world, from the horrors of starvation is 
urgent, and the special case of her women and children 
stands in front of the general need. A grave responsi- 
bility rests on this nation, on which, for the moment, 
we will not dwell, and effectual and lasting help can only 
be offered in the shape in which Dr. Renner, the 
Austrian Chancellor, asks for it, namely, in the provision 
of industrial credits. But private help can prevent 
thousands of children from dying of cold and hunger, 
while thousands more can be rescued from pitiful diseases 
of malnutrition, such as rickets, which are practically 
universal. To-day, Vienna is almost without schools 
and universities, and the hospitals are in imminent 
danger of closing through lack of coal. This last need 
Czecho-Slovakia is probably ready to supply if she could 
be paid in British money instead of in the frightfully 
depleted Austrian currency. A little while ago a 10- 
kroner note was worth 4d., and we should be surprised 
if it fetches as much to-day. This is a season when even 
the hardest heart is supposed to unbend, and the closest 
fist to be unloosed. If this Christmas disposition stirs 
at all in British hearts, let tokens of it be sent at once 
to the Treasurer of the Fund, at 12, Tokenhouse Yard, 
E.C. We may add that the City, no less than the Army 
and the leaders of all Parties in the country, are giving 
an unqualified support to the Appeal. A precisely 
similar need arises in the case of Buda-Pest, and contri- 
butions would be received with gratitude by the 
Hungarian Red Cross Mission, Amtshausgasse 3, Berne, 


Switzerland. 
* * * 


Tue mails arriving from India at the end of last 
week brought the first news to reach this country of a 
massacre near Amritsar, in the Punjab, which occurred 
a full eight months ago, on April 13th. We analyze 
elsewhere the evidence which the responsible officer, 





General Dyer, himself gave before Lord Hunter’s Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. Mr. Montagu, who sympathizes with 
the “profound disturbance’’ which this belated 
disclosure has caused in public opinion, admitted at 
question time, on Tuesday, that he learned the details 
of this affair, like the rest of us, for the first time from 
the Press the other day. The telegram sent out at the 
time from Simla merely stated that “ the mob defied the 
proclamation forbidding public meetings. Firing ensued 
and 200 casualties occurred.” There were, in fact, about 
2,000 casualties, including over 400 killed. It appears 
then, that Lord Chelmsford or his subordinates have con- 
cealed the facts, not merely from the British public, but 
even from the responsible Minister himself. Under 
such a system one cannot speak of British rule in India; 
the sovereign power is the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. 
On the continued obstruction which somehow prevented 
all correspondents from cabling the evidence given before 
the Hunter Committee, Mr. Montagu could throw no 
light; he can hardly expect us to believe that it was due 
to congestion of the wires. The censorship is, evidently, 
still at work: wires may be congested by order. Mr. 
Montagu bids us wait till the conclusions of the Commit- 
tee are available Meanwhile, General Dyer is still in 
active command of a brigade, we believe, to the general 
indignation of the country, excluding the dervishes of 
Anglo-Indianism, represented by the ‘‘ Morning Post.’’ 
The Press, beginning with tbe “ Times,’’ has been stern 
in its comments. 
* * * 

Tue Government have crowned their reckless course 
in Ireland by two minor, but serious, acts of force, 
which have practically united British, no less than Irish, 
opinion against them. The first is the suppression of 
the ‘“‘Aonach na Nodlag,’’ the Christmas Fair which for 
fourteen years has been held at the Mansion House in 
Dublin, and has done good work (in which all Irish 
classes join) for the promotion of small Irish industries. 
Whether Mr. Macpherson scented treason in woollens, 
or a plot in the Irish title, does not appear. The 
suppression of the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal,’’ the historic 
organ of Irish Nationalism, and the dismantling and 
removal of the printing plant, is another unprecedented 
act of violence. The attack on the press was made in 
the name of ‘‘ D.O.R.A.,’’ but the ‘‘ Freeman’s’’ offence 
consisted in nothing more than some strong language 
about Mr. Macpherson, a criticism of the foolish plan to 
enrol civil servants as special constables, and a hint, 
started by the ‘“‘ Times’’ and repeated with the utmost 
plainness by Mr. T. P. O’Connor in the House of 
Commons, that a party in the Castle were engaged in a 
plot to make Ireland rebel. The legality of the action 
is to be tried in the Dublin Courts. Its political insanity, 
we are afraid, is out of reach by the law. The Govern- 
ment rules in Ireland by one kind of terror; the Irish 
extremists by another. 

* * * 

THe ‘‘ Express’? announces a meeting of the 
National Union of Conservative Associations, under Sir 
George Younger’s chairmanship, at which resolutions 
were passed condemning the Prime Minister’s speech at 
Manchester. We are not told what was the point of 
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disagreement, but we imagine that it was Mr. George’s 
endorsement of the Birmingham-cum-Manchester pro- 
gramme. As this involved a Capital Levy, the assertion 
of Free Trade, and a fairly comprehensive condemnation 
of most of Mr. George’s legislative and administrative 
actions, it is not at all surprising. In fact, the metaphor 
of the ‘‘ Morning Post’’ has begun to work. Mr. 
George’s two steeds have started away from each other, 
and, if the rider’s skill should contrive to bring them 
together again, a second and a third breakaway is 
inevitable. Each Party of the Coalition will, more and 
more, tend to quarrel with what it dislikes of the mixed 
programme, in preference to accepting what it likes. 
The process is a return, not simply to average British 
policy, but to the elements of political honesty. It also 
involves the break-up of the Government. 


* * * 


On the Liberal side Mr. Asquith has replied, as he 
was bound to do, to the challenge of Manchester, 
traversing Mr. George’s history of the war in 1916, and 
declaring that he regards the continuance of the 
Coalition after the war as an act of faithlessness, and the 
resulting policy as a bundle of contradictions. The same 
point was emphasized at Preston. If the Liberal Party 
went on hewing wood and drawing water for the 
Coalition, it would never be free again. The Government 
was one of shifts and subterfuges, with as many opinions 
as there were Ministers, and both for moral and political 
reasons it was necessary to revert to the party system. 
Apparently this message stands for the Liberal order of 
the day. Forty messages of sympathy have been sent by 
Liberal Associations to Sir John Simon, and if he or 
Mr. Myers wins, and the Coalition is well at the bottom 
of the poll, Mr. George will soon be left practically with- 
out a party. He may, therefore, have to reconstruct his 
Government from his personal followers, and from the 
Protectionist and Imperialist high-flyers in the House 
of Commons, while the best of the Tories go over to 
Lord Robert Cecil. The Government has now lost 
practically the whole of its Bills for the Session, and, for 
different reasons, each half of its following is in revolt, 
while the Cabinet is obviously reft from top to bottom 
on Irish policy. Such an administration is not for ever, 


or for long. 
* * * 


M. CLemEeNcEAU has come and gone, but neither 
from Mr. Lloyd George’s statement in tue House (which 
was little more than a catalogue of subjects discussed) 
nor from much more talkative accounts of ‘“‘ inspired ’’ 
French journalists is it possible to glean much about what 
happened. It follows directly from Mr. George’s 
formula that the Adriatic question is not settled, for that 
is reserved for a further meeting of the Big Five. Russia, 
we are told, was fully discussed, and the results are, says 
Mr. George, in accordance with “the policy already 
announced in the House of Commons.’’ That may well 
be so, for as the “ Matin” understands, the decision 
adopted was to do nothing. We doubt whether any real 
step was taken towards the conclusion of a Franco-British 
alliance without America, and indeed, all the larger 
questions of policy seem to be held up by America’s with- 
drawal. The one thing certain is that M. Clemenceau 
has got his loan, and the conditions are fixed on which 
it is to be floated in England. This loan will, we are 
told, right the exchange as between France and England. 
France’s only idea of national finance appears to be to 
borrow from her Allies, while waiting for the Germans to 
pay. In the interval she labors relentlessly to ruin her 
German debtor. Our own Coalition’s finance is thrifty 
and courageous by comparison. 





THE evasions of the Premier’s Russian policy grow so 
shifty and witless that one grows weary of exposing so 
patent a fraud. That may be what Mr. George 
intends. It is clear, however, that the Mansion 
House speech and the subsequent House of 
Commons speech meant nothing at all: we 
apologize to our readers for our own simplicity in sup- 
posing that they did mean something. Since Mr. George 
had complained in the House that he could never get the 
Bolshevik peace terms from any authorized and official 
source, Mr. Litvinoff, armed with full credentials from 
Moscow, formally handed a letter containing the pro- 
posals of the Soviet Government for peace, to the 
Ministers of Great Britain and the other Allies in Copen- 
hagen. Mr. Harmsworth now confirms the telegraphic 
news that this letter was returned unopened. After this 
answer, Mr. George, in a swift reply to Mr. Hogge, con- 
trived to throw over the whole policy of the Mansion 
House speech. Then he proposed another Prinkipo 
Conference under Allied auspices. That was the whole 
point of the suggestion, and it clearly implied some 
initiative and responsibility on our part. Now he throws 
the whole onus on the Bolsheviks. ‘‘ If the Bolsheviks 
want to make peace, they must make peace with the 
people with whom they are making war—with General 
Denikin’s force amd General Koltchak’s force. They 
have to make peace among themselves first.’’ Thus in one 
brief month Mr. George has reversed all his proposals for 
Russia. 

* * * 

THE idea that the Bolsheviks should sue for peace to 
Koltchak and Denikin is, of course, merely grotesque, 
though peace has been offered on status quo terms to 
these Generals as to all the warring States, eleven times 
over. Denikin and Koltchak will no more negotiate now 
than they would when the Conference at Prinkipo was 
proposed. For them it is a fight to a finish. Even that, 
however, may not be very distant. The Bolsheviks have 
now occupied 400 miles east of Omsk, lately Koltchak’s 
capital, and 500 miles south of it. Denikin’s long line 
recedes daily. A week ago he lost Kharhoff, then 
Poltava, and now after long and swaying battles, the 
Bolsheviks claim that they have retaken Kieff. There 
is no issue to the negotiations at Dorpat with Esthonia, 
and the prospect looks far from hopeful there. Victory, 
one fears, is making the Reds exacting. The O’Grady- 
Litvinoff conversations seem also to have failed. It 
is something, however, that our prisoners will receive 
letters and parcels, in return for which we are to allow 
one ship laden with medicines for Russia to sail from 
Sweden. That concession is interesting, for it once more 
proves the existence of the blockade which Mr. Harms- 
worth always denies. 

* + * 

Tue General Election in Australia has yielded a 
result damaging to Mr. Hughes, but indecisive as regards 
the future politics of the Commonwealth. His own 
Coalition party, the Nationalists, has fallen, on the 
figures available, from 49 to 35. Labor, under Mr. 
Ryan’s leadership, has increased its 23 to 31, but the 
biggest relative gain is that of the Farmer’s Party, which 
has risen from three to nine. As several of the new far- 
mers’ members were formerly Nationalists, it is probable 
that they will decide to replace Mr. Hughes in power, 
instead of backing Labor. Not the least interesting 
feature of the Election is that the Labor minority which 
followed Mr. Hughes, has been nearly wiped out; only 
four out of 15 survive. There seems to be no permanent 
place for the Jingo or “yellow ’’ Labor man in modern de- 
mocracies. All the referenda submitted by Mr. Hughes 
to the electorate have been defeated, so that even if he 
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resumes office, he cannot carry out his policy of | 


aggrandizing the Federal Government at the expense of 
State rights. He may try to raise protection somewhat 
higher, but would such a programme, designed to favor 
the new industrial towns, be likely to please the farmers? 
Of their views we know little, but the Ontario Farmers’ 
Party, under similar economic conditions, works for Free 
Trade. As we go to press we learn that Liberalism has 
been badly beaten in New Zealand, and that the Con- 
servatives have secured a majority of about 20 in a 
Parliament of 80. 
* * * 


At the end of August the Government suddenly 
abandoned the bulk of its restrictions on imports, along 
with the monopoly licences for favored traders which 
attached to most of them. A smaller list was, however, 
retained and published, which included dyes and 
chemicals. After various attempts and many delays in 
the Courts, the case of “ Attorney General v. Brown ”’ 
came on before Mr. Justice Sankey, and _ the 
Judge delivered his decision on Wednesday morning. 
The case arose through an information laid by the 
Attorney-General against Mr. John Brown, asking for 





_ houses could be reduced by £200 or £300. 


needed to round off the perfect scheme by which Dr. 
Addison (with Sir Tudor Walters’ kind criticism and 
assistance) will build the new world for heroes to live in. 
The master builders must sacrifice some of their more 
profitable work and take a share in cottage building. 
The workers must drop ca’ canny, and throw themselves 
whole-heartedly into the task of building homes for their 
fellows. Mr. George’s engaging eloquence failed of its 
spell. There was searching and even indignant criticism. 
A master builder suggested that after a year of muddle 
it was rather late in the day to consult practical men. 
Officials of the operatives’ unions declared bluntly that 
the Government’s failure to produce an Unemployment 
Bill was a formidable obstacle to ‘‘ speeding up’’ and 
to the modification of apprenticeship. 
* * * 

Mr. Luoyp GrorcE, under pressure from the master 
builders threw over Sir Tudor Walters, who at 
any rate knows something about building, and 
had told the House of Commons bluntly that the cost of 


He also 


_ made the astonishing statement that the ‘“ sternest 


the condemnation of six packages of pyrogallic acid which | 


had been consigned from America to the defendant in 
Manchester. The Attorney-General argued that under 
Section 43 of the Customs Consolidation Act, 1876, the 
Government is empowered to prohibit the importation of 
anything at any time. Mr. Wright, for the firm of 
importing merchants, argued that the section only 
referred to things of the class of arms and gunpowder. 
After a careful review of the statute and civil law, Mr. 
Justice Sankey upheld Mr. Wright’s contention, and 
found as a fact that pyrogallic acid is not of the class of 
goods intended by the Act of 1876. 


* * * 


? 


vigilance ’’ is being exercised to prevent profiteering in 
building materials. But the building contractors insist 
that excessive prices are fixed by combines and rings. 
Cement is four times dearer than before the war, and 
many builders contend that the pre-war price was at least 
25 per cent. higher than the cost of production justified. 


_ The price of bricks has leaped up likewise, but 


the demand for the investigation and publication of the 
facts is ignored. Wallpaper, firegrates, and various other 
fittings are up from 350 to 400 per cent. On the other 


hand, the operatives firmly believe that builders are 


To one paragraph in this important judgment we | 
would call the special attention of all interested in the | 


restoration not only of commercial freedom but of 
personal rights. Here it is:— 


“It is well known that his Majesty acts upon the 
advice of the Executive, and in order that there may be 
no misapprehension on the subject, it is desirable to 
state that the acts of his Majesty in this case are really 
the acts of the Executive. It is also right to point out 
definitely that it is not the present Government who 
initiated this prohibition of imports by Proclamation, 
nor is it they alone who have claimed the right to do so. 
This practice has sprung up since the war, and the 
Proclamation is, in fact, the thirty-second of its kind. It 
was stated, however, at the Bar that from the time when 
the section was first enacted in 1853 down to about 1915 
no Government ventured to issue any such Proclamation 
in pursuance of this section. The usage which has 
recently sprung up cannot be relied on. During a war 
practices are pursued which would not be tolerated in 
peace, and every man willingly undertakes onerous and 
distasteful tasks, or foregoes the exercise of undoubted 
rights, for no other reason than a desire to help his 
country at a crisis.” 


From the above statement it would seem that there is 
at any rate one judge who.does not regard war-time 
regulations as valid for peace, unless there is full statu- 
tory authority. The Government, therefore, may take 
warning. D.O.R.A. is no longer in her old position. 
And it may well be asked whether damages are not 
available for British citizens against Ministers who 
infringe the law of the land. 
* * * 

MEANWHILE the Prime Minister shows his, usual 
alertness in glossing over the failures of his Government. 
On Tuesday he met the members of the National Indus- 
trial Council of the Building Trade in company with the 


complacent and imperturbable Minister of Health. He |; 


told them, in effect, that only their co-operation was 





making undue profits, despite their indignant denials, 
and it is beyond question that a number of municipal 
schemes are held up by what the local authorities regard 
as improperly high estimates. Mr. Lloyd George ignored 
all these facts, and made the sweeping and entirely 
unjust assertion that the local authorities, having been 
given full opportunity, had failed to produce the houses. 
* * * 

HE ignored also the expert opinion which is ranged 
definitely against the £150 subsidy, on the ground that it 
will succeed only in stimulating building for well-to-do 
people, and to that extent actually withdraw labor and 
capital from the erection of working class houses. The 
practical objection, which no representative of the 
Government tries to meet, is this. The need is so urgent 
that some houses will be built, in some way or other, 
by local authorities and public utility societies. They 
will be let at shillings a week below the economic rent, 
and the loss will be made good by Government grants 
and, in the case of local authorities, by the penny rate 
levy. The private builder who puts up houses on his own 
account, even with the help of the £150 subsidy, will find 
it impossible to let at the same rent as the municipality. 
The presumption is, therefore, that he will avoid 
competition which would involve him in serious loss, and 
devote himself to meeting a rapidly growing demand for 
middle class houses, which can be sold at from £1,000 
to £1,400. It is a simple fact that the only house- 
building on an extensive scale is to be seen in the 
pleasanter residential districts. Until the Government 
assumes full financial responsibility, breaks the price- 
fixing power of the rings, fixes the builders’ profit at a 
reasonable rate, and solves the unemployment problem 
(which is special and seasonal in its character) the house 
famine will go on and extend. 

* * * 

Tue Nation next week, owing to the Christmas 

holidays, will be published on Tuesday, December 23rd. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE PERIL OF THE MILITARY MIND. 
TE experience of the war made us all acutely aware that 
the trained military mind is a peril to civilization. The 
workings of military logic in the matters of Belgium and 
the submarine campaign account for the ruin which has 





Another phase of the same danger 
A terrible 
punishment has followed the rigid military reasoning 


fallen on Germany. 
has been revealed to us this week. 


of the leaders of the German General Staff. May 
it be our good fortune to escape a like penalty for 
Happily 


such an event as the Amritsar massacre is rare. If it 


the things which have been done in India! 


were ever to be repeated, if our soldiers were allowed 


to regard it as a model for imitation, the visitation would 
not be long delayed. Our Empire would stand at the 
very gate of its doom. 

This affair is so grave that we propose to tell the 
story in some detail. Lord Hunter’s Commission of 
Inquiry has not yet issued its findings, but we do not 
think we risk doing an injustice to General Dyer. His 
own evidence is as yet almost the only material before 
us. Indeed, as the Hunter Commission has been boy- 
cotted by the Sub-Committee of the Indian National 
Congress because it would not allow the imprisoned 
leaders to be released for the purpose of giving evidence, 
it is not likely that anything save official testimony will 
come before it. If the people’s story could be told, 
as apparently it cannot and will not be told, this terrible 
chapter of Indian history might make even more dis- 
turbing reading than it does. We have been kept in 
ignorance of these events by Simla for a full nine months. 
Little or nothing was allowed to leak out in April. 
Little or nothing, it appears, was even known to the 
Indian Secretary. Even now the news of the evidence 
reaches this country by mail and not by cable. These 
deliberate tactics of suppression will inevitably sharpen 
criticism instead of disarming it. 

India last spring was restless and disturbed. Most 
of the vast peninsula was passive and calm as usual, but 
riots, marked by attacks on banks and railway stations, 
occurred in Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and several smaller 
towns. It is curious that both India and Egypt remained 
quiet during the war: the outbreaks came in our hour 
of triumph. There were several causes. Our policy 
towards Turkey and the Caliphate affected the Moslems: 
everyone resented the severity of the Rowlatt Act (the 
Indian ‘‘ D.O.R.A.’’), and the educated class was 
angered by our drastic handling of the Press. In the 
Punjab there were also local grievances, especially over 
the Government’s expedients for recruiting, and there 
the methods of Mr. Gandhi’s passive resistance move- 
ment were widely adopted. One of these general strikes 
for purposes of protest showed the strained feeling in 
Amritsar. The Deputy Commissioner, fearing further 
trouble, arrested two Hindoo leaders of the movement 
on April 10th. That was evidently an _ ill-judged 
measure, for as the news spread throughout the town, 
angry mobs began for the first time to riot. Two banks, 
the town hall, and a telegraph station were burned down. 
Three British bank officials were killed, and a woman 
doctor, Miss Sherwood, was beaten in the street and “ left 
for dead.” The garrison in Amritsar was inadequate, 
and though it fired at several points on the crowd, 





causing twenty or thirty casualties, it was not master 
of the town. 

On the 11th there were still collisions between the 
mob and pickets, and about a dozen people were 
wounded, but nothing very serious seems to have 
happened on this day, and military reinforcements 
arrived. With them in the evening came General Dyer, 
who at the request of the Civil Commissioner took 
control. Martial law was not proclaimed, however, until 
the 16th, and the General’s status seems to have been 
irregular and even illegal. On the 13th General Dyer 
marched through the town in the morning, and to the 
roll of drums, a proclamation was read out in his name 
forbidding meetings, and warning the public that if 
they attended meetings they were liable to be shot. The 
authorities seem to have feared that the villagers might 
come into the town to loot it, but it must be remembered 
that neither they nor the townsmen had arms. The mob 
seems to have attacked the pickets only with stones. 

In the early afternoon of the 13th General Dyer 
heard that a meeting was being held at a village outside 
the town called Jallianwala Bagh, in a big enclosed 
square, evidently some sort of sunk garden, with only 
two entrances. He went there with 50 riflemen, 40 
Gurkhas and two armored cars with machine guns. It 
seems unusual that a Brigadier-General should command 
a force of this size in person. Arrived at the garden, he 
at once deployed his force, and within thirty seconds his 
fifty rifles were firing busily into a densely packed crowd 
of 5,000 or more persons. Fortunately the gate of the 
garden was too narrow for the armored cars, and the 
machine guns were not used. No warning whatever 
was given by word of mouth. No time was allowed for 
the crowd to disperse. No blank cartridges were fired, no 
volleys in the air. The General had made up his mind 
“to shoot well and strong, so that I or anyone else 
should not have to shoot again.’’ He could, he admitted, 
have dispersed this unarmed crowd without shooting at 
all, ‘“‘ but they would have come back and laughed, and I 
should have made what I consider to be a fool of myself.’’ 
A groan of terror went up from the crowd, and it 
struggled madly to get out of the enclosure. The General 
had 1,650 rounds of ammunition with him. He fired 
them all and stopped only when they were finished at 
the end of ten (or, as some say, fifteen) minutes. Not 
a shot was wasted. The General estimates the killed at 
from four to five hundred; the exact number was 
apparently 415. The wounded he estimates at three 
times this figure. He left the wounded where they fell, 
and marched away without attempting to render first aid. 

There ends the story of this massacre, so far as 
General Dyer is able to see it. Thereafter, as the 
Deputy Commissioner said, ‘‘the whole rebellion 
collapsed.’’ ‘‘ Rebellion ’’ seems a strangely exaggerated 
term for the rioting, brutal and serious though it was, 
of an unarmed mob. Two other acts serve to reveal the 
mind of this General Dyer. He forced any Indians who 
had to pass through the street in which Miss Sherwood 
had been beaten, to crawl on their hands and knees, 
and six persons arrested for this assault were publicly 
flogged (the report mentions no trial). General Dyer 
‘looked upon public lashing as productive of a good 
impression.’ The rioting certainly ceased. When the 
facts become known, as all over India they now are, it 
will be possible to judge of the ‘‘ impression.’’ We imagine 
that the name of General Dyer will live for generations 
in India, and the hatred which it evokes will be directed 
in some measure against all his countrymen. The tale 
will be told, moreover, all over the Continent, and our 
late enemies, whom we have just deprived of their 
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colonies in the interests, as we put it, of the natives, 
will ask whether their own administration was too mild 
for our taste. 

For our part we do not feel disposed to discuss the 
ethics of massacre. If General Dyer had found a crowd 
in the act of killing Englishmen and beating English- 
women, few would have blamed him, if he had dispersed 
it with a volley fired in hot blood. Even then such a 
battue as this would have been a criminal act. This 
crowd had committed no crime, save the technical 
offence of ignoring the prohibition of meetings, of which 
it may or may not have been aware. There is nothing 
to be said save that this gigantic atrocity was at once a 
terrible moral crime and a reckless political error. On 
its cruelty we will not enlarge: the political folly of it 
reminds us of the shcoting of Father Gapon’s followers 
in St. Petersburg, which more than anything else began 
the downfall of Tsardom. The evidence calls up for us 
a stupid, limited man, who knows nothing of 
life, save the rule of military obedience, and replies to 
disobedience with unmeasured force. The theory of the 
massacre is clear, and is bluntly stated by the ‘‘ Morning 
Post.’’ We have few troops in India: India is peopled 
by many millions: therefore our troops must ‘‘ shoot 
well and strong.’? That was exactly the theory of 
German “‘frightfulness’’ in Belgium. The Germans 
needed their troops elsewhere, and wished to leave the 
minimum garrison in Belgium, therefore they made 
examples at Louvain, Dinant, and elsewhere, as a 
measure of economy. For the moment and on the spot 
the theory worked well enough. But it roused the world 
against Germany. 

On our handling of this shameful episode much 
depends for ourselves, our subjects, and our Empire. 
General Dyer is a common type among professional 
soldiers, and five years of war have weakened all over the 
world the habitual reluctance of civilized men to kill. 
There are potential imitators of this man in many a 
mess-room in India, Egypt, and Ireland. So far he has 
fared well. The Governor of the Punjab, Sir Michael 
O’ Dwyer, has approved his act, and his military superiors 
have given him another brigade. If the thing ends there 
with the thanks of the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ and the pans 
of Anglo-Indian society, we must expect that massacre 
on the Amritsar scale will become a recognized feature of 
our rule. What was done in the Punjab, in April, may 
be repeated in Dublin to-morrow, and when next a really 
alarming strike arouses the anger and fears of the 
circles to which this General belongs, some fanatic may 
think it safe to “‘ shoot well and strong ’’ at a crowd of 
English miners. It is finally a case not merely for 
dismissal, but for the intervention of the civil law. At 
the earliest possible moment, General Dyer should be 
recalled to England, and put upon his trial. Is it 
thinkable that a man should slaughter four hundred 
of his fellows, and leave a thousand more struggling 
unaided in their pain, without undergoing even such 
penalty as he would have suffered for a common assault ? 
It may be said that General Dyer thought he was doing 
his duty. But how much vanity and senseless intolerance 
went with that feeling? He did not choose to be laughed 
at. That type, honest though it may be, has far wider 
means of doing evil to mankind than the average selfish 
criminal. We shall show ourselves as a nation unfit to 
rule if we pass this thing over lightly. To condone it, to 
minimize it, is to court its repetition. We repeat that 
we may be on the verge of happenings in Ireland which 
will give the General Dyers of that island their chance. 
The British Empire would not survive many Amritsar 
massacres. It lies with Parliament to make this the last. 





BRITON AND EUROPEAN. 

Ir is often said that the failures of nineteenth-century 
civilization are due to the inability of the human mind to 
keep pace with its inventions. The industrial revolution, 
instead of giving man a servant, gave him a master. We 
can see the large element of truth in this account of 
our own institutions, but we have not been so ready to 
appreciate its importance in the relationships of mankind. 
The economist tells us that as industry passed by stages 
from the handicraft in the busy home to the workshop, 
and from the workshop to the factory, so its markets 
expanded from the town to the State and from the State 
to the world at large. The economic life of each nation 
became dependent on the economic life of every other 
nation. And just as our forefathers did not know how to 
bring some ordering and civilizing power into the chaos 
and the cruelty of the new industrial system, so the vast 
forces that were set in motion in the commerce of the 
world proved uncontrollable by the will of man. Or we 
may put it in another way. A few men were able to seize 
the opportunities of the industrial revolution to increase 
their power over society. The mass of men became pawns 
in their hands. So in the international economy of the 
world the new truth was grasped by the few who found 
that they could exercise a greater and wider control, 
while the mass of men were helpless in their hands. 
This is what has cheated the expectations of those who 
believed that the expansion of commerce was going to 
bring peace to the world. For owing to the economic 
organization of society commerce has brought the wrong 
and not the right kind of international atmosphere. 
Readers of Mr. Brailsford’s book ‘‘ The War of Steel 
and Gold’’ do not need to be reminded of the lessons 
driven home in that ruthless analysis of the economic 
forces behind the politics of Europe; of the significant 
ambitions that hide behind the controversies over Egypt, 
Morocco, the control of Persia, or a sphere of influence 
in China. The financier, the concession hunter, the man 
who handles the immense opportunities of an economic 
system that envelops the world in a net, has an inter- 
national mind of a sort. But the mass of men and 
women, caught and held as they are in this system, 
have no opportunity of acquiring an international out- 
look, or of organizing their common interests, their 
common sympathies, or even protecting their common 
safety. 

The war may be regarded as the catastrophe of the 
old economic system. The Germans, not content with 
the war of gold, embarked on the war of steel. Com- 
merce always used the language of war, whether the man 
who talked that language was Protectionist or whether 
he was Free Trader. This was pointed out by M. Charles 
Gide to the International Co-operative Congress in Paris 
last March. The German militarists went from metaphor 
to act, from form to reality. Had they succeeded 
they meant to take from France her last ironfield, 
and to crush her for ever as an industrial State. 
Their failure should have meant, if Europe had been 
governed with common wisdom or honesty from 
Paris, the abandonment of the ideas that have put man- 
kind at the mercy of such motives and such appetites. 
There would have been common action to prevent any 
nation from suffering because raw materials have been 
scattered over the world on no careful plan, and the old 
national trade selfishness would have been curbed by a 
larger and more magnanimous conception. But 
at the crucial moment it was proved that those motives 
and appetites were as strong as ever, and Europe, instead 
of starting on a new basis of generous reason and mutual 


| aid, was put back again into her old position of peril 
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and instability, under conditions that increased incalcul- 
ably the danger of her situation. For the state of 
Europe after the war was such that even the most 
hardened and cynical politician might have been moved 
to concern and compassion. ‘‘ I have seen,’’ said General 
Smuts when he reported to the Big Four on Austria and 
Hungary, ‘‘ I have seen a world waiting for death.’’ 

Why did this happen? The answer is all important 
to the democratic forces of this nation, especially to the 
‘Labor Party which is already beginning to face the 
prospect of taking office. Let any man who wants 
to understand what that prospect means study 
the brilliant book in which Mr. Keynes has 
analyzed the fatal work of the Peace Conference. 
When we trace that failure, under his guidance, 
to its source, we find that it is another case of the 
exploiting of the ignorance of the majority by the 
powerful interests. The politicians were able to stam- 
pede the electorate a year ago because the great majority 
of the British people had never been educated to under- 
stand the basis of the economic relationships of the 
world. The delusions of the South Sea bubble craze were 
sober reason compared with the delusions our electorate 
swallowed a year ago. This crude ignorance enabled 
reckless politicians to play what tunes they pleased on the 
impulses and feelings of the nation, caught in a moment 
of wild emotion. And as everyone knows to-day, it was 
our election, with the promises and the passions it elicited, 
that contributed more than anything else to the ruin 
of the Peace Conference. All the superstitions that had 
tempted Germany to her catastrophe were now adopted 
as principles for the guidance of the victorious Allies. 
Mr. Keynes's merciless demonstration of their folly 
should be made compulsory study for the egregious 
politicians who shouted themselves into our Bedlam of 
a Parliament last year. 

But it is not enough to understand economic laws 
which make it madness for any nation or group of nations 
to try to shut out the rest of the world. The man who 
says ‘‘ What do I care if Vienna starves, so long as 
Manchester is humming,’’ shows himself as a callous fool. 
But something more than sense is needed if we are really 
to rescue the world from its present peril. The world 
has become so small that it is more than ever essential to 
Englishmen to develop an international spirit. Mr. 
Galsworthy mentions in his very interesting and faithful 
talks about England and America that M. André 
Chervillon remarked to him that to cross the Channel 
seemed to bring a European into a new and a strange 
world. Englishmen have always been proud of their 
individual character. There is no harm in such pride so 
long as it is kept within reason. But the nation which 
has taken under its flag greater possessions than any 
other people in ancient or modern times occupies a 
singularly false and untenable position if it assumes 
indifference to the fate of its neighbors. This has been 
our temptation during the last twelve months and it is 
our temptation to-day. Owing to circumstances rather 
than to our own prowess we are better off than any 
people in Europe. If we allow that accident to insulate 
our sympathies, we shall quickly succeed to Germany’s old 
position as the most unpopular of Powers. 

No democratic Government could so act. Least of 
all could a Labor Government so act, for the Labor 
Party is bound by solemn professions. Even in the 
pandemonium of the General Election, when the sense- 
less formulas which the Press had put into the 
mouths of our leaders could carry any common tool of 
party into the House of Commons, the Labor leaders 
refused to forget the calamities of Europe. The 
thinking workers have always been alive to the larger 
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aspects of politics, and the first workers’ paper, edited 
by John Doherty, gave a great deal of attention to the 
condition of Europe and the wrongs of Poland. It is not 
difficult to appeal to the workers on such a topic, for 
whereas in the more comfortable classes, the savage 
inequalities of life are taken for granted, so that they 
color their whole outlook, the workers do not hear with 
equal composure that children are dying of starvation in 
Vienna. But when a Government sets out on the only 
policy that can save Europe, a policy involving definite 
sacrifices from the richer and more powerful peoples, it 
must have behind it an educated opinion or it will never 
withstand the attacks of interests working on a 
people too easily deceived. Let us take warning to-day 
from the spectacle of a Prime Minister who despises his 
followers as much as he fears them. That education 
must begin at once. The League of Nations, its natural 


‘organ, is at the moment a disappointing and unpromis- 


ing institution. But opportunities will arise for building 
up other institutions around it. We may hope to see 
an International University at Geneva, and the Inter- 
national Labor Conference may develop into a real force 
for international friendship and understanding. The 
International has its own problems and difficulties, and 
useful and indispensable as it is in the economy of the 
world, it will not suffice alone to bring the peoples of the 
world together. For us here there is an instant problem: 
the fate of Europe may depend on our power in the 
next few months to yoke our national selfishness 
to some higher principle, and allow a Christian imagina- 
tion to guide our policy. If Mr. Lloyd George had called 
for that policy a year ago, if he had appealed to the 
better instincts of a people that had deserved such con- 
fidence from its bearing in the war, the nation would 
have responded. He would have gone to Paris with the 
proudest mission ever given to an English statesman, 
millions of lives would have been saved, and the Europe 
that is now plunged deeper than ever in despair would 
dare to think of her future with hope. 





THE PAPER EXCHANGE. 


A sHreEwp old official of the Bank of England used to say 
that to understand (and make money out of) the 
exchanges one must have been born and bred in a certain 
street at Frankfurt; and undoubtedly money-changing 
all the world over has been a particular care of the chosen 
people for a very long time. But, though the theory of 
the foreign exchanges involves many intricate subtleties 
and obscure ramifications, the root of the matter is plain 
and ought to be intelligible to people of intelligence. 
Before the war (in 1913) a gold sovereign (which was 
freely exportable) exchanged for 25 French, Belgian, or 
Swiss francs, for 25} Italian lire, for 20} German marks, 
for 26 Spanish pesetas, for 24 Austrian kronen, for 18 
Scandinavian kronor, for 12 Dutch florins, and for 94 
Russian roubles. It also exchanged into about 4 dollars 
84 cents of the United States currency, so that a dollar 
was equal to a little more than four shillings. 

As a result of the war the purchasing power of gold 
has fallen. An ounce of gold will buy less than two- 
thirds the food and other useful articles which it would 
have bought before the war. So even if we had main- 
tained our gold currency we should still have suffered 
from a big rise in prices. But our case is unfortunately 
much worse than that. The gold sovereign has been 
driven out of circulation by the £1 and ten shilling 
currency notes (popularly called “ Bradburys’’), whose 
purchasing power is much lower than that of the gold 
contained in a sovereign. ‘The pre-war price of an ounce 
of pure gold in sovereigns was £4 5s. But an ounce of 
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gold is now worth over £5 10s., which explains why 
the American dollar (now convertible into gold) has risen 
in terms of Bradburys. Whereas it used to take nearly 
5 dollars to buy a sovereign, 3 dollars 80 cents, or there- 
abouts, will now buy a Bradbury. 

If we turn to Continental currencies we find neutral 
money (with cne or two exceptions) has appreciated in 
terms of Bradburys, while belligerent money has 


' depreciated. This might have been anticipated ; for the 


war went on to the point of exhaustion, and the belli- 
gerent Governments, unable to raise enough by taxes 
and loans, turned in desperation to the printing press, 
and “‘ coined ’’ paper money to pay their armies and their 
contractors. Since the armistice the printing press has 
been busy in both the old and the new States, and paper 
money has sunk lower and lower, causing ruin to 
creditors and to the middle classes. The German mark 
is worth a little more than a penny, the Austrian crown 
even less. The French franc has fluctuated lately from 
38 to 46 francs to the £1. The Belgian franc has been 
38 to 40. The depreciation of money in Italy is still 
more serious. Of late it has taken 50 lire, more or less, 


to buy a Bradbury. On the other hand the Bradbury. 


will buy less Spanish, Dutch, Swiss and Swedish cur- 
rency than the sovereign would buy before the war. Thus 
less than 20 Spanish pesetas exchange for one of our 
paper pounds ; and the Swiss franc is now worth about a 
shilling; while a Dutch florin for the first time in 
modern history has been worth more than two shillings. 

Our readers may be left to draw what inferences they 
like from the above facts. But there can be no doubt 
at all that the expansion of an inconvertible paper 
currency goes hand in hand with the increase of debt 
and the rise in prices. The Finai Report of the Com- 
mittee on Currency and Foreign Exchanges, issued last 
Saturday, states clearly that the restoration of a sound 
currency would restore the exchanges. It states also 
that a cessation of borrowing by the Government is 
essential to the re-establishment of a free gold currency 
such as we enjoyed before the war. These propositions 
are, we believe, incontrovertible, unless indeed economic 
laws have ceased to operate. 





A Fondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


AmniTsaR has shocked even our callous society; I 
can imagine what kind of a storm it would have roused 
in the England of my boyhood. Our fathers would have 
thought their world had come to an end, and would have 
toiled terribly till they had set it up again. What shall 
we do? If Dyerism is the terms on which we decide to 
hold India, there is no more to be said, save to present 
our humble apologies to the Prussianism we have 
maligned and outdone. But what have our governors done 
already? First kept Parliament and the country in dark- 
ness for months of the existence of an event which has 
shaken the moral force of England from Capetown to 
Cathay. Secondly, put off the judgment on this black 
deed till it may have grown grey with time and thick- 
crusted with official apologies. Thirdly, maintained 
General Dyer in place, honor, and employment. The 
official inquiry is not over, forsooth! The chief 
witness against General Dyer is General Dyer and 
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generations, alas, may pass before his words are forgotten. 
A ‘‘brave’’ man and the savior of British India, says 
the “ Morning Post,” which talks of Cawnpore, and sets 
the atrocity of the well against the massacre of the garden 
as if now, at length, the British Raj were quits with 
native India. Does Mr. Montagu think so? I hope 
not. Let any such word be spoken and Mr. Montagu’s 
Bill will matter no more than the flutter of ashes up the 
chimney. 


But Mr. Montagu is now in possession not indeed 
of the result of the Hunter Inquiry, but of the verbatim 
report of General Dyer’s evidence. It is a little late for 
the Secretary of State for India to learn through the 
common medium of the Indian Press of one of the most 
tragic events in the history of the British Empire some 
months after it has spread its poison through India and 
the Eastern world. The delay is in itself a tragic event. 
Had it not occurred, and had an early number of the 
“ Gazette’? announced that the King had no further 
occasion for the services of General Dyer, how much 
might have been done to restore the character of our 
rule. Now nothing can help greatly but to hasten the 
civil trial, which ought to take place, not in India, but 
here. 


Ir is hardly necessary to add a word as to the gravity 
of Mr. Montagu’s position. If his story in the House of 
Commons is a truthful one, he was left in ignorance for 
months of the character of an event which must 
have been the talk of the bazaars. This gentleman, who 
shares with Lord Chelmsford the supreme responsibility 
for the Government of India, gives Parliament 
an account of this capital event so false that it 
is passed over by the Press and public opinion 
as if it were an ugly street riot, suppressed 
without undue viclence. The “ Times,” which, like the 
“ Westminster Gazette,’’ has behaved very well (far 
more courageously than the “ Manchester Guardian,” 
for example), says that the Viceroy’s report put the 
casualties at Amritsar at 200—a tenth part of the truth. 
I suppose the first thought about Mr. Montagu’s silence 
was that it was a tactical one; that he thought it better 
to be silent till his Reform Bill was through. But Mr. 
Montagu cuts this ground away. He says he did not 
know. Now that he does know, will he and Lord 
Chelmsford remain in office together? If so, it must be 
on singular terms as to mutual confidence and self-respect. 


MEANWHILE our anti-Indian patriots seem to have 
forgotten at what terrific crisis of the war the Indian 
troops intervened—an instant when a bare handful of 
men were just enough to avert a calamity. The Indian 
troops had no special cause for enthusiasm in fighting the 
Germans. But as it happened they intervened in the 
quarrel with fierceness and valor, and they may fairly 
claim that their intervention turned the tide. Only 
those who were present when the troop trains arrived in 
October, 1914, at the back of Ypres with the Indians 
can understand quite what that meant to us then. The 
circumstances were all against them. The war of inces- 
sant shell fire could be endured only by the hardest and 
most phlegmatic; we were short of guns and high explo- 
sives, and our best troops had been shattered. It was 
winter, and the trenches were half-filled drains. But 
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the Indians came finely out of the bitterest test ever 
endured by troops in war. Their stand gave our army 
the time to hold and consolidate its fluid line, and save 
the Channel ports. Such men as the Sikhs—the Sikhs 
of Amritsar—were, in bearing, manners, and soldierly 
qualities, the equal of the flower of European troops. 
They must be wondering now whether we were worth 
saving. 


ADMINISTRATIYELY the Government is a wreck. Not 
only the Anti-Dumping Bill but the Housing Bill is 
water-logged, and at any moment both measures may 
founder in their tracks. The Electricity Bill has been 
electrocuted, while the now extinct Coal Bill never got 
really alight. But for the most part the Government is 
its own executioner. Anybody who knew Ireland could 
have told it that its Education Bill destroyed any 
small chance of acceptance remaining to its Home Rule 
Bill, and that the suppression of the ‘‘ Freeman’s 
Journal ’’ had done the rest. But where is the political 
sense of the Prime Minister, once so keen? Save for the 
continual use of soft words to butter innumerable 
parsnips, the cynicism of his later career seems to have 
blunted in him his old skilful touch with the feelings 
of men. Was it mere Machiavellianism to set conscription 
and coercion to dog Home Rule, and to follow up the 
Manchester speech with the attack on Sir John Simon? 
Maybe; nevertheless it is a bad week’s work to lose 
Liberalism and infuriate moderate Nationalism. 


TakE an example. In the folly of statesmen, the 
suppression of the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal’’ is a classic. 
“The Freeman ’’ is one of the landmarks of journalism. 
It used to be in the first flight of the newspapers which 
guide opinion, because they know what it is, and possess 
the power of suggestion. It had one of the best London 
correspondents of our generation. Its literary quality 
varied greatly since the stirring days of O’Dwyer Gray, 
whose long, lean body and saturnine face are an early 
House of Commons memory of mine; now and then it 
was brilliant. But it was usually moderate, very 
Catholic in tone—one of its former editors was sent to 
conduct his telephonic communications with the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin on his knees—and consistently anxious 
to keep a constitutional policy in being. That 
was its real function. Latterly it had gone part 
but by no means the whole of the way towards 
Sinn Fein. I have read the number that was 
suppressed. It was rather scandalously impolite to 
Mr. Macpherson, and apparently it suggested—(with the 
“Times ’’) that a party at the Castle were acting as 
agents provocateurs to a rebellion. But it was 
by no means as extreme as many of its issues 
in the days of the Land League and of the 
Parnell movements. It was anti-Government from 
cover to cover; but so is every man, woman, and child 
in Catholic and Nationalist Ireland; and if there are 
degrees in scorn and shades of repulsion, the ‘‘ Freeman ”’ 
stood well in the temperate zone of Irish politics. But 
all this I am afraid is little to the purpose to-day. A 
stream of hate, broad as the Atlantic, now rolls between 
us and Ireland; hardly, I fear, to be crossed by the still 
deeply affectionate feeling for her which stirs in thousands 
of English breasts. But who caused that estranging 
flood to rise so high? Who more than Mr. Lloyd George? 


* Gleaners, 





Tue exhibition of war pictures at Burlington House 
seemed to me a vindication of the morals of the artist, 
if not exactly a triumph for his art. I am aware of the 
extreme offence of the observation. The artist lives for 
art and beauty and all the rest of it. Yes, I know; and, 
nevertheless, here he is living for truth, stripped of all 
beauty, save such as the presence of the sun or the 
visitation of snow can confer, and illustrating his naive 
horror of the thing he was set to do without the smallest 
power on the part of his employer to check or supervise 
him. The Press was censored. The artist could not be 
censored. He has given his representation of war. 
He has done it by exhibiting the spirit of man turned to 
the likeness of a malicious ape, and tearing his pretty 
cage to pieces. Think of ‘‘ The Angelus” and ‘“ The 
and then imagine what these brilliant young 
men could have made of the desecrated valley of the 
Somme, or the marshes of Flanders, had their rulers 
dealt out to them such a subject, and enabled them 
to treat it as Millet treated his untortured Norman earth. 
I did not follow all their methods, but it seemed to me 
that the art of the post-impressionist school, which is so 
largely represented at Burlington House, lent itself to 
the portrayal of the disharmony of soul which brought 
about the physical havoc. 


” 


A coop deed shines far in this naughty world. Here 
isone. The workmen of Holland have a two days’ holiday 
at this season of the year. They have decided, through 
their unions, to go to work for one of them, and to devote 
their earnings to the relief of the dying children of 
Vienna. They have approached the capitalist organiza- 
tions and asked them whether they agree to this proposal! 
and will consent to open their factories so as to further it. 
I have not heard the answer. But I commend the 
example to British labor. 


Houimway Moons :— 


How can we know human nature and love it? says 
the cynic. But how can we know it and not pity it? 
And is not pity akin to love? 

Not a channel, but an ocean, now divides England 
from Ireland. 

The ruin of the ambitious comes from the people 
they have overlooked. 

Who flies high leaves happiness behind him. 

Little things make for happiness; great ones for 
desire. 

Forbear to ascribe to yourself a single virtue ; before 
the night falls the robe of your righteousness may be 
torn away. 

The violence of modern painting is a necessary 
revolt from the timidity of the age, and the neutrality 
of its judgments. 

Self-complacency peoples Hell. 

Wagner treats Kundry very ill. Her kiss is an 
awakening, which turns Parsifal from a clod into a 
suffering, thinking man, armed for the accomplishment 
of his soul’s destiny. So did Briinnhilde rise from 
Siegfried’s embrace, no goddess, but a woman. 

What every doctor knows. That half his patients 
have nothing the matter with them. 


A WAYFARER. 
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Hite and Wetters. 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 

iT was the miracle of music that Orpheus with his lute 
made trees bow their heads when he did sing. Another 
poet has told us with what careless grace, when wishing 
to set a plantation, Orpheus would fiddle in the timber. 
Aun enviable and magic power we thought it, belonging to 
life’s early years before Nature was enslaved to law; 
before the limits between man and beast and tree were 
so exactly drawn; and when the young world was still 
gay and debonair. Those lively days of sweet variety 
and amiable communion were long ago dead and buried, 
as we feared, and now the earth had stiffened like middle 
age, frozen by time into the similitude of law and order. 
Never again would she know the changeful rapture of 
her prime, or listen to oracular oaks, or see the human 
form suddenly transfigured into a wolf as next-of-kin. 
And yet last Tuesday (ominous date, for the world was 
due to end on Wednesday!) in the trite precincts of the 
India Office, we were taught that the earth still 
possessed the charm of infinite variety, that trees would 
still graciously bow their heads at desire, that all life 
came next-of-kin to every life, and Orpheus was no 
wonder. 

Professor Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose, the physicist of 
Bengal, was our teacher. Though Mr. Balfour was 
present as chairman sitting aloof, he raised no philo- 
sophic doubt as to the miracles revealed ; and though the 
present writer knew nothing at all about physics, or 
about anything in nature outside man, he contrived to 
listen and to see. He had heard before that Professor 
Bose had a way of his own with metals—could make 
pokers and ramrods less stiff in their manners; could 
show a razor growing tired, and stimulate it up to energy 
again; could almost make a metal talk (though to be 
sure no one who has lived near a milk can or a ship- 
building yard would ever think of questioning the vocal 
power of metals; just as no rational being would call 
dumb animals dumb). But on Tuesday Professor Bose 
hardly touched on the life of ‘‘ inorganic ’’ beings. He 
occupied our minds almost entirely with the lives, though 
not the loves, of plants. A vegetarian was once arguing 
the cruelty of carnivorous people, and the present writer 
heartily agreed. ‘‘ But,’’ he said, ‘‘ what are we to do? 
A potato or a peach would run away if it could.’”? Soa 
Roman satirist chaffed his friend for ‘‘ murdering 
cabbages.’’ We are faced with the dilemma of eating 
life or starving, and Professor Bose only increased the 
horror of the situation; so intense did he prove the 
vitality of vegetables, so delicate their sensitiveness. 

The growth and movement of plants are not rapid. 
They are far too slow to be perceived. But some years 
ago Professor Bose invented an instrument by which he 
could make movement or growth trace itself magnified 
10,000 times. At that point friction stopped him for a 
time, but by the use of electricity, ether, and means 
beyond the understanding of a layman, he contrived a 
series of levers by which the original speed became multi- 
plied at the tracing point up to a hundred million times ; 
a snail’s line of movement flashed past inconceivably 
quicker than a Derby winner, and the mark of a plant’s 
growth could be traced twenty-five times above the 
velocity of a ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ’’ shell at the muzzle. 
At a much lower magnification he was thus enabled to 
discover the effect of varied stimulus upon the growth or 
feelings or health of a plant. 

In some few cases, it is true, the response to stimulus 
is visible in ordinary nature without need of magnifying. 
So it was with the ‘‘ Praying Palm”’ of Faridpur in 
Benga!, which bowed its head in the evening to the 
sound of the temple bells, and raised its head at dawn. 
These evidences of piety won it the respect due to every 
regular church-goer, and Professor Bose had some diffi- 
culty in gaining the local priest’s permission to attach 
his measuring instrument to the solid trunk. He found 
that the tree, which had been blown sideways by a 
storm, was perpetually in motion, always moving up or 
down through a distance of three feet; and the move- 
ment was not passive but the exertion of an active force, 
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sufficient to lift a man off the ground. The curve of the 
tree was found to correspond closely with the curve of 
the daily temperature, the head depressing itself in the 
daytime, and rising again at night. 

More familiar is the case of the Indian ‘‘ Telegraph 
Plant’’ (Desmodium Gyrans), the tiny leaflets of which 
can be seen to throb or pulsate up and down, something 
like the movements of a heart, only very slow. By con- 
necting a most delicate instrument with the plant by a 
cocoon thread, Professor Bose made the leaves trace their 
own pulsations, and he found that the pulsations were 
due to a storage, as it were, of external stimulus ; for if 
he isolated the plant from all outside influence the move- 
ments gradually ceased. Still more familiar, of course, 
is the species of Mimosa expressly known as_ the 
Sensitive Plant. In tramping through the growth of 
Sensitive Plant on slopes in Nigeria, the present writer 
once tried to discover whether it was only touch that 
made the plant contract, or whether it responded to 
sound or to shade. He had not the skill or opportunity 
of making sure, but it appeared to him that the leaves 
responded to almost any form of vibration, and he could 
almost believe that the poet was not merely speaking ii 
allegory when he wrote that, after the Lady of the 
Garden had been three days dead :— 

“On the fourth the Sensitive Plant 

Felt the sound of the funeral chaunt, 
And the steps of the bearers heavy and slow, 
And the sobs of the mourners deep and low.” 

It is the service of Professor Bose that he has dis- 
covered a similar sensitiveness existing in all plants, 
though without the aid of his elaborate instruments it 
would be entirely imperceptible. He has proved that 
plants sleep, their response to the same stimulus being 
less toward the close of day and during the night than 
at mid-day; they are overcome by a kind of torpor in 
winter, much as a dormouse is; the shock of strong 
stimulus usually depresses, but may at times increase 
vital activity ; and by stimulus a plant which is approach- 
ing senile decay may be rejuvenated, much, we suppose, 
as an elderly man may suddenly grow quite brisk under 
the touch of unexpected success or love. Similarly, 
poisons which are deadly to a plant may stimulate its 
vitality if given only up to a certain quantity, and may 
help it to resist the attacks of harmful insects; just as 
certain quantities of alcohol may increase our vitality 
up to a certain point, and there is a belief, in the army 
at all events, that alcohol ‘‘ taken in moderation ’’ helps 
to resist typhoid. Even more remarkable is the experi- 
ment showing that the same amount of poison will have 
very different effect upon a plant according to its 
‘‘ condition ’’ or state of health. In an account of 
Professor Bose’s work we read that he took two batches 
of seedlings :— 

“The tonicity of one batch had been artificially 
raised above par, and in the other batch lowered below 
par. A dose of dilute poison was applied to both; the 
weaker specimens succumbed immediately, but the 
reaction of the vigorous specimens was quite different. 
The toxic agent not only failed in its illegitimate work, 
but actually exalted the growth of its intended victim.” 
Thus one man’s meat is another man’s poison, and 

having gradually inured his stomach to _ poisons, 
‘* Mithridates he died old.’’ By a gentle administration 
of alcoholic vapor Professor Bose makes a mimosa drunk. 
Its behavior is then hardly to be distinguished from that 
of a rational being :— 

“ The plant is evidently intoxicated,” we read. ~ Ji 
cannot lurch and reel, but it can and does indicate its 
intoxication by means of the resonant recorder in an 
inebriate script. In behavior a drunken mimosa differs 
in no essential from a drunken man. Its script shows 
exaltation alternating with maudlin depression which 
seems almost repentant. A whiff of fresh air, and the 
mimosa is once more restored to sobriety.”’ 

Which shows that Professor Bose in his experiments is 
in danger from the teetotallers as well as from anti- 
vivisectionists. 

By means of the instrument which he calls a 
Magnetic Crescograph Professor Bose can detect the 
increment of growth as minute as 0.00000004 inch, and 
the growth of a plant for a shorter time than the 
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hundredth part of a second. By this means he found 
that irritation will retard or arrest growth; a rough 
contact reduces the normal rate to half; and it takes a 
plant an hour to recover. A pin prick will depress the 
rate of growth to a third, and the wounded plant remains 
for several hours depressed. For a plant possesses a 
nervous system very much like our own, connecting the 
‘inner life’’ (whatever that may be) with the outside 
world, and as capable of being severed or suspended as 
our own. As in ourselves and other animals, the con- 
ducting power in plants is not constant. At times 
according to health it works more quickly and regularly 
than at others, but as a rule a slight stimulus causes 
expansion (usually, we suppose, accompanied with 
pleasure), and a violent stiiulus causes contraction, 
which we take to be a protection against pain. 

In plants, as in ourselves, we can switch off the 
connection by means of anesthetics, and, for practical 
purposes, one of Professor Bose’s most interesting 
experiments has been the transplantation of large trees 
under chloroform, as it were. Hitherto the trees had 
died when transplanted. They had died of ‘‘ shock ’’— 
shock to the nervous system. Under a _ powerful 
anesthetic similar trees were removed without injury or 
loss, except that the nervous disturbance made them 
lose their memory, or upset their habits for a time, and 
for the first season they shed their leaves in spring and 
grew them in autumn. At least equally significant is 
the experiment which shows that at death a plant is 
subject to a violent spasm, such as generally precedes 
the death of animals. As the temperature round a plant 
is slowly raised, the curve traced by its reaction through 
Professor Bose’s instrument rises for a time and then 
gradually sinks until the 140th degree Fahrenheit is 
reached, when it suddenly rushes upward. The plant 
then literally expires, and becomes irresponsive to any 
stimulus at all. Even more instructive in ethics is the 
case of a mimosa which Professor Bose coddled by 
keeping it under glass and excluding outside shocks. The 
plant looked nice and sleek and flourishing, but its script 
showed no response to stimulus of any kind. It was 
paralyzed by protection. It had suffered fatty degenera- 
tion. It was transformed into a bloated capitalist. Only 
by raining blows upon it, and subjecting it to various 
kinds of misfortune did Professor Bose succeed in 
restoring it to activity. Which things are a parable 
for Socialists. 

Such experiments appear to take us far into the 
vague borderland lying between physics, physiology, 
and psychology. They reveal a further vision of the 
secret unity of life—that ‘‘ surge of life’’ which is per- 
petually driving forward under incalculable variety of 
forms. It seems natural and right as a reward for long 
and patient endeavor that India, whose gaze has always 
been fixed with longing upon the conception of unity, 
should be the country to advance the realization of unity 
by at least one step more. For the encouragement of 
the experimental line in which Professor Bose has led 
the way, the Bose Institute in Calcutta has been erected. 
The introduction into Indian thought of accurate 
experimental method—that ‘‘ questioning of Nature ”’ 
by exact observation—marks a new departure in Oriental 
philosophy, and is the Institute’s distinguishing virtue. 
But as a true Indian, Professor Bose is not content with 
empirical discoveries or practical services to comfort and 
wealth. Out of the power of life to create internal 
stimulus in resistance to the outside forces he has sought 
to establish the reality of Will. In a passage of his 
inaugural address, when dedicating the Bose Institute 
to his nation, we may read :— 

“Tn the determination of sensation, the internal 
stimulus of Will may play as important a part as the 
shock from outside, and thus through the inner control 
of the molecular disposition of the nerve, the character 
of the resulting sensation may become profoundly 
modified. The external is not overwhelmingly 
dominant, and man is no longer passive in the hand of 
destiny. ... It is possible for him to catch those 
indistinct messages that had hitherto passed by him 
unperceived ; or he may withdraw within himself so that 
in his inner realm the jarring notes and the din of the 
world should no longer affect him.” 


* he is dead we can say what we really think of him. 





The Prama. 


‘““ARMS AND THE MAN.” 


Amip the work of all the societies and leagues and com- 
mittees which are being formed to discuss the importance 
of the drama, and the greatness of its present opportuni- 
ties, one sees no sign of the plays which this discussion 
is to evoke. It is the weakness, in fact, of self-conscious 
movements that they are expository rather than creative. 
This is what gives the philistine—and I am a philistine— 
his power. I would rather see one good play than attend 
twenty committees, or hear of them. That is why it 
seems to me that the most significant sign of dramatic 
revival which we have had so far is the production by 
Mr. Robert Loraine, in the commercial theatre, of the 
late Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ Arms and the Man.’’ Mr. 
Shaw’s obituary notices were frequently repeated in our 
war-time newspapers, and I am glad of this, because now 
And 
the first thing to be said is that the comedy of ‘‘ Arms 
and the Man’”’ is manifestly a classic. It would not have 
done to say this during Mr. Shaw’s lifetime, because he 
would immediately have written a letter showing that the 
remark had been more pointedly made by himself. Now 
we can say it, and mean it, which he never quite did. 
‘‘ Arms and the Man”’ is not only a classic; it is also 
the best of Mr. Shaw’s plays. 

It is the best of Mr Shaw’s plays because it is the 
simplest and clearest. It is based upon a good comic 
theme, and it deals with that theme dramatically. The 
whole play has a natural and happy development from ite 
opening passages; it is full of little surprises that are 
heightened because one foresees them an instant before 
they occur; and it is in consequence extraordinarily 
effective in the theatre. It is more effective now than 
ever it was. Not only has it become more pointed, so 
that every point may be said to make itself, but ite 
wisdom is more immediately appreciated. That is what 
emphasizes its classic quality and gives one the sense of 
enjoying and praising a work that has lived through its 
own generation and found a new life in ours. As Mr. 
Shaw got older he wrote plays which were more verbose 
and less interesting. His faculty for exposition was 
never more brilliant than in his later prefaces; but the 
plays which they introduced were either inferior to the 
prefaces (and to the earlier plays) or were simply less 
comprehensible to the generation which first saw them. 
He became facetious in the plays, and extravagant ; and 
his characters grew more grotesque than ever. Gradually 
the plays came in the full circle of time and genius to 
accord with the novels of Mr. Shaw’s nonage, and to 
show waste effort and an aberration of the artist’s 
essential critical judgment. 

An element of the comic grotesque has never failed 
Mr. Shaw. He has always been out of place among the 
realists, and his sole connection with them was his per- 
sistent anti-romanticism. But where the realist coolly 
and fatalistically showed the inevitable sequence of 
events, Mr. Shaw leapt hither and thither among our 
frumps and our solemn follies and made them supremely 
ridiculous. His laughter was always the rich, nonsensical 
laughter which creates even while it destroys. He 
never merely satirized ; he magnificently ridiculed. He 
did that in ‘‘ Arms and the Man.’’ He showed, with 
a glee akin to that of Moliére, the absurd impulse to lie 
and to pose which is dominant in men and women. And 
instead of allowing the lie to persist, and even to 
triumph, as a realist might justifiably have done, he 
made every lie achieve the ignominy of ludicrous 
exposure. That is a part of the art of the comic 
dramatist, and it is a part which Mr. Shaw firmly 
grasped from the outset of his theatrical career. 

Now the characters of ‘“‘ Arms and the Man,” 
although comic characters, are all the more comic because 
they are not grotesque. Raina, for example, is still the 
ingenuous humbug of reality, and not yet the automaton 
of the later plays who fulfils the requirements of the 
Shavian convention and captures her mate by brute 
force. Raina lies, she is a cat, a hypocrite; but all iu 
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human degrees. Her romantic fervor is not all fake. 
She can be as simple-minded in her pride of exceptional 
Bulgarian refinement as any English suburban miss could 
be. And her attachment to Bluntschli is not materialistic, 
but essentially an attachment of piqued curiosity, appre- 
ciation, and love. When she says she doesn’t want his 
omnibuses we entirely believe her. She is in love with 
him, and she quite naturally seeks happiness where it 
lies ready to her spring. Her first lover, also, is not the 


mean fraud which a common imagination would have * 


produced. He is heroic in obedience to her standards, 
through the natural impulse of vanity and response to 
expectation ; and he is as puzzled about his true nature 
as all suddenly self-examining creatures must be. Which 
is the real Sergius, he wonders? We who attend know 
that they are all real, and that he acts from time to time 
as the uppermost impulse dictates. It is he who is the 
typical figure of the play, just as it is Bluntschli who is 
the real hero of it. Bluntschli is the real hero because 
he is the shrewdest of all the characters, and it is shrewd- 
ness—humorous freedom from self-deceit—that was Mr. 
Shaw’s ideal, just as it is our ideal. Never was Mr. 
Shaw more “‘ normal’’ than he was in this play in his 
attitude to heroics and the truly heroic. Bluntschli is 
the practical man who is brave. because he appreciates 
danger and avoids unnecessary contact with it. That ‘s 
the kind of bravery Mr. Shaw admired. It is the kind 
of bravery that is admired by honest and normal people 
everywhere. 

Normality is at the back of ‘‘ Arms and the Man.”’ 
It is there secure, laughing at all pretentious humbug 
whatsoever. ‘‘I hope,’ said Elizabeth Bennet, in 
‘* Pride and Prejudice,’’ ‘‘ I never laugh at what is wise 
and good. Whims and inconsistencies do divert me, I 
own; and I laugh at them whenever I can.’”’ That is 
exactly what Mr. Shaw was doing in this play. Later, 
his laughter was sometimes impatient: it was in that 
degree that it was less richly humorous. When he 
recovered the gift altogether, but in a much broader 
and more deliberate vein, in ‘“‘ Fanny’s First Play,’’ he 
was rewarded by the roaring applause of his audience ; 
but in ‘‘ Arms and the Man”’ he was still profoundly 
and delightfully amused at things which struck him as 
matter for laughter. We are equally amused, and for 
the same reason. That is one of the things that made 
‘* Arms and the Man”’ his best play. Another is the 
fact that in the days when he wrote it he had not yet 
risen superior to the craft of play-construction, and could 
still discipline the notions which rose headlong from the 
natural effervescence of his wit. 


FRANK SWINNERTON. 


Ati. 


THE WAR PICTURES AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


Ir is possible that the gathering together of all the 
pictures commissioned for the Imperial War Museum 
into one exhibition and under one roof, that of Burling- 
ton House, will mark the close of one chapter and the 
opening of another in the history of British art. Frankly, 
I confess that the possibility had not occurred to my 
mind until I read an article by Mr. C. J. Holmes in the 
‘“ Manchester Guardian,’’ from which it clearly emerges 
that he regards the exhibition as epoch-making. Of 
course I am not as old as Mr. Holmes, and I have never 
enjoyed an official connection with art, as he does to our 
great advantage. Our perspectives are different; but 
the difference between them has an interest of its own. By 
exploring it for a moment I may arrive at a point whence 
a better insight into the exhibition as a whole may be 
gained than from his position or my own. 

Mr. Holmes looks upon the exhibition as a collection 
of pictures; it is, for him, what the annual exhibition 
of the Royal Academy might be if the Academy were 
hatched again and hatched different. Looking upon it 
he observes, first, that there are a great number of what 











we call ‘“‘modern’’ pictures there, and, second, that 
these “‘ modern ’’ pictures do something more than hold 
their own with those that are not modern. Moreover, 
these pictures were all painted by Government commis- 
sion, and the shilling you pay to see them is paid to and 
not refused by that austere gentleman in shining 
buttons and impeccable jeans whose function—so we used 
to believe—in the past was to guard the door of Burling- 
ton House against modernity in any shape or form. In 
other words: les jeunes sont arrivés. Mr. Muirhead 
Bone (who is not so very respectable himself) has 
guaranteed their good behavior, and here they are. 

So muses an eminent critic, historian and official 
of art. Over against him stands such a one as myself, 
musing thus. This exhibition is primarily a record of 
war, and war is double-natured. It is an event that 
happens to the material universe, and also to men’s 
minds. ‘The artist if he has in him the elements of 
greatness must be occupied primarily with the event that 
has happened to men’s minds. The strange thing about 
this exhibition is that so few of the painters seem to have 
been even dimly aware of the necessity. But there are 
afew. And what is strange about these few is that they 
are by no means all ‘‘ moderns.’’ In fact there is a 
quite defirite cross division. Many of the young men 
are preoccupied with the event that happens to the 
material universe; a few of the old men are struggling 
with the event that happens to the mind. 

We may dismiss all those painters who were con- 
cerned to make a faithful record of the material event, 
not because it was unnecessary—on the contrary the 
accumulation of this record was the chief function of 
those who organized this comprehensive activity—but 
because good professional draughtsmen have existed in 
every age. They are useful; they may become interest- 
ing; but their interest will always be antiquarian. The 
only point worth noting about them as a whole is that 
their tours seem to have been as carefully conducted as 
those of the politicians. They never saw any dead men. 
As a truthful record of war, Mr. Sassoon’s poems are 
worth the whole five hundred of them. 

There remain two classes: the artists who sought to 
create art out of the material event and those who have 
wrestled with the expression of the event in the mind. 
Of the first the most interesting are two ‘‘ moderns,” 
Mr. Stanley Spencer and Mr. Henry Lamb. Mr. 
Spencer in his picture of ‘‘ Travoys arriving with 
wounded at a dressing station in Macedonia’’ (75) has 
insisted on design, and by the sensitive arrangement of 
curving necks of mules converging on a single point as 
seen from above has come appreciably rear to achieving 
it. It says a good deal for him that he moves us to think 
of Paolo Uccello, less perhaps of the National Gallery 
‘‘San Egidio’’ than of the Ashmolean hunting scene. 
But the subtle spaciousness of that little masterpiece has 
escaped Mr. Spencer altogether. Nor is he merely 
inferior to Uccello—he might be that and remain happy 
—but he is inferior to his own earlier work. Not only 
has he lost his old solidity; but there is no trace of the 
haunting imaginative vision of which his ‘‘ Joachim ’”’ 
and his ‘‘ Lemon Gatherers ’’ revealed signs so indisput- 
able. Compared with those works of a youthful genius, 
“‘Travoys ’’ is hardly more than a transparency pattern 
which grows emptier as we contemplate it. Still, the 
will to design is there, and some more than ordinarily 
beautiful drawing. 

Mr. Lamb has also chosen a bird’s-eye view for his 
‘* Trish troops in the Judean hills surprised by a Turkish 
bombardment ’’ (80), but he is concerned less with design 
than with the simultaneous record of many detached 
memories. We diagnose his case thus. He obviously 
possesses the keen eye for vivid particulars of the real 
but minor artist and, whether under the influence of a 
commission or by his own intention, he has wrestled with 
a large composition. But there has been no dominant 
motive; the canvas merely had to be large, and it was 
filled by the vivid particulars of memory. Before pass- 
ing from these two pictures I would note the very curious 
affinity between them. Both these artists served in the 
Near East; whether their common quality is due to an 
effect of atmosphere there (as I think probable), or to 
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personal intercourse, or to both together, may be left to 
the collector of personalia. 

The artists who have struggled with the event of the 
mind interest us more than these. They are strangely 
assorted. Not only Mr. Paul Nash and Mr. Nevinson, 
but Mr. Sargent belongs to these. Sir Willian Orpen 
(in a very peculiar sense) is also of them. Mr. Paul 
Nash has addressed himself more directly than any other 
artist to the problem of finding an expression for the 
essential emotion of war, and if his technique has not 
been wholly equal to his intention we can only say it 
would need a very great artist indeed to triumph over a 
problem so difficult. Let a person with an unbiassed 
mind rest a little before his picture of ‘‘ The Menin 
Road ’’ (74) and take stock of its experiences. It is not 
pretty, he will say first. Then he will say that it is 
desolate, phantasmagorical and mad—a conspiracy of 
nature against herself. What he may say then, if he is 
a critic, is that the artist has not quite succeeded in 


mastering his material. It is not marshalled to a single - 


esthetic effect by an imperious design. The concentra- 
tion of the black and white drawing has escaped in the 
larger picture, which is in some parts arbitrary. But, 
when all these things are said, he must allow that Mr. 
Nash has tried to do more than anyone else, and that a 
failure of this kind must be counted to any artist for 
righteousness. Mr. Nevinson differs from Mr. Nash 
in that he is primarily a realist with a ‘‘ modern”’ 
technique. The straiter sect may say that he belongs to 
the recorders. It is not really true, for Mr. Nevinson 
has insisted on his own choice of what he should record. 
Perhaps he has done no more than choose what is 
characteristic of war; but that choice demanded a 
courage and a vision of essentials that is not given to 
every man. He is a journalist in that he is insensitive 
to the particular problems of his medium ; but he is a 
journalist with a conscience. There are not so many 
of these that we can afford to denigrate one of them. He 
stands somewhere with M. Barbusse; neither of them 
will be quickly forgotten. 

Mr. Sargent is, as it were, complementary to Mr. 
Nevinson. His technique is not quite so modern; it is 
within its limits better than Mr. Nevinson’s; but the 
important thing is that he, too, has used it with a 
conscience. I have heard ‘‘ Gassed’’ denounced as a 
piece of melodrama; a man with half his face shot away 
is just such another piece of melodrama. I admire Mr. 
Sargent for insisting upon it. All that he could do he 
has done to make his realism significant, and I believe 
that his picture, too, will last, though not for reasons 
that appeal to the esthetic purist. But the esthetic 
purist has very little concern with this exhibition at all. 

We have left to the last what might be, considered 
in isolation, the most fascinating problem of all, Sir 
William Orpen. It is characteristic of him that he 
moves at his own sweet will from the one class to the 
other. He touches the material and the spiritual event ; 
but he touches both with the remoteness not of the 
philosopher, but of the child. 


“A chiel’s amang you takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he'll paint it.” 

The old tag gives the quicksilver quality of Orpen’s 
gaminerie. Suddenly over the surface of one of his 
portraits there will pass a catspaw of mockery. It is 
gone in a second; yet while we wonder whether it was 
ever really there, the ripple of impish laughter flashes 
across it once more. He is the wise child contemplating 
human folly, the wicked child jeering at human limita- 
tions. Make the world a shambles and I will show you 
beauty; give me your great men and I will show you 
fools, he says, and then suddenly, in such a drawing as 
‘* Blown up ”’ (161), he gathers together all his paradox 
into a single moment and makes us see a Tommy, after 
the mad bewilderment of an explosion, as a lovely 
Chinese girl playing a guitar. Oh, it is only that ripple 
of silvery laughter again. We look, and it is gone. 

Orpen is inhuman; our categories are human. 
Therefore he escapes them. He is a boy conjurer from 
the East. He put his hand to a general’s face, and it 
is the face of a Dutch doll ; he bends down over the filth 





of the trenches and picks up an exquisite pearl. And 
at times we feel that he is the wisest of them all. But 
perhaps he is too wise. War pictures should deal with 
war; he deals with human nature as it has ever been. 
The specific madness is for him only a part of the general 
lunacy. It may be so from Mars, or from the gutter. 
But we live in the human interspace, where wooden 
generals must be hanged, not laughed at, and the débris 
of cities rebuilt, not ransacked for pearls. Art is not a 
protest; but the art that deals with war must be a 
protest. There is the dilemma. How shall we solve it? 
Only by waiting till the protesting part is calm, and 
using all the strength and subtlety of art to render the 
weariness that has descended upon our souls. 


J. MippLeEton Morry. 





Short Studies, 


THE PHANTOM SHIP: 
THE TALE OF AN ANCIENT MARINER. 


OnE memory of cld William Cussing has haunted me 
lately ; a memory irresistible, whenever I holloa out Care 
and Spleen, and set off with pack at one, full hot after 
the quarry of my dreams, and that is, when I’m back at 
boyhood again, with fresh salt in the heart and the sea 
swaggering through my veins. It is but sea on land, I 
know ; yet, after all, it is the sea with a clean wind, 
and seven leagues to starboard, Sir, that lone snow peak, 
where I was always for sailing when a boy, that peak of 
mine, where I was going to stand with arms folded, manly 
frown and feet astride, like Cortez himself, 

“Silent upon his peak in Darien.” 


Boyhood, ’tis true, has set for a greyer dawn; but as 
I live yet, sometimes a phantom schoonr preens her 
sails in the offing; sometimes William and I watch her 
from our tavern on the quay, as we sit with chart before 
us, our eyes glued to one wizard speck of ink on it— 

Idorado, that peak for whose discovery we weigh anchor 
on the morrow. How tasty the brine and tar breathe in 
upon us with every draught of the swing door! How 
young again and spirited our temper! What an 
impatience for the next ebb! 

But William is still the philosopher; he beckons to 
the brave lass rinsing the pewter, tells her how to 
dispense him a degnose, and when she sets that soporific 
beside him: 

‘* Wench,”’ he says, ‘‘ her’! tell’ee a tale of the high 


” 





seas. 
She loiters blushing. 

‘* Now cherry lips,’’ he says, ‘‘ thou’s never a need 
to pinch ’em so to taste ’em sweeter. Her’s a grave 
an’ seemly conversationer with the wenches. Squire’s 
son, name it.’’ 

‘* The phantom ship,”’ say I. 

‘The phantom ship,’’ he says, ‘‘ here’s to ye,’’ and 
wetting his lips, he takes his bearing of the spittoon and 
begins. Many a time had I heard the tale, since the 
day he spun it first, to me, the day he took down a piece 
of pork from the cabin door, hung green and proper for 
a gentleman, he said, and nature turned queasy from my 
stomach upward. But it made a bad dish palatable then, 
and I relish it even yet again, as I hear the familiar 
words :— 

** Once of a time, wench, a lad was born with a siller 
spoon in his mouth, in Cady, an’ the name on his gun’le, 
when he was born, mark’ee, was Don June di Castilio 
Puascamontano Felitha; an’ year by year it grew an’ it 
reached through all the compass points of Spain, an’ not 
a Span’ard dog but what would carry a bit of it on his 
lips, it being a very loving nation to them of gentle 
blood. Now, June, wench, let her tell ’ee, is none but 
what thy musky strip of a tongue would call Jack; an’ 
Jack, my wink, her’]] call him. Now! Jack’s father he 
was a marquis, and his Mammie she being chamberwoman 
to an Empiress, betwixt ’em they ran a pint or two of 
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blood, bluer than a bilberry pie, Asia blue it was, as blue 
as that pretty lady ’’—he pulls us his sleeve, and shows a 
saucy slip of a mermaid on his brown ropy arm—‘“‘ an’ 
the lad was as fine a lad as thou could say thy prayers for 
of a night. 

“‘ What will thou be?’’ says the marquis, he says 
one day as they were aplaying bowls, an’ right royal 
bowls they were, jibbing all of ’em with pieces of eight, 
my dear, and most inspired to the eye.. 

“Tm for a sailor, Sir,’’ says Jack, a brave respectfu’ 
speechfu’ lad he was. 

“Up with the drapery,’’ says the marquis. 

‘“‘ Up with the drapery it is, Sir,’”’ says Jack. 

Selfsame night the marquis he speaks to his wife, and 
they were alaying under an awning, for all like Heaven’s 
holy roof it was, winking with diamonds an’ siller. 

““ Jack’s for the sea,’’ he says. 

‘* For the sea it is, Sir,’’ says she, and never a word 
more, but she turns to an’ outs with her tears still as a 
mouse. 

So the morrow rigs up the gallantest brig that 
ever pranced the Span’ard roads, name the Dominosta of 
Cady, painted green and gold she was, and good tough 
oak ; and he sets the bells aringing in every steeple, and 
every Jack man, woman, and child flocks into the streets, 
to see the lad set out. What a coil there was. Siller 
trumpets ablare, cannon abooming, priests awalking one 
foot afore the other, singing most angelic in scarlet shirts, 
and roses dribbling thick as snow. An’ among it all 
Jack he goes to sea, an’ they watch the sails block out, 
and they watch ’em dwindle, dwindle, dwindle right over 
the line, with never a sound; no, thou could ’a heard a 
pin drop that noon in Cady. 

Now the Dominosta had a belly fu’; four master 
mariners of pedigree, wise an’ godfearing men they were, 
a spanking crew, bunks alined with swandown, siller 
hand-basins by—by the hunder, to dabble their waxy 
fingers in, and let her tell’ee, dear, there was many a 
beautifu’ fingered lady aboard—tackle, and vittles, plum 
porridge, praties, and mango curries, like a castle at sea 
it was, an’ a deal too much of it, by the holy fires. 

An’ they sailed, and the master mariners, one took 
Jack this tack, one took him that; and they came to 
Marsels, and Genua, and the Golden Horn, an’ they laid 
‘em up in ports, and they saw the wonders of God’s 
creationing from Cady to Jerusalem. 

It was a rare trip for the lad, her can tell’ee ; what 
with the ladies aboard and their pretty ways, and gay 
fandangoes, an’ the banquets ashore, an’ the bloody 
fights with the infidel at sea, when they clamped down the 
hatches, and crimson ran in the scuppers above deck, and 
below deck the ladies, they sewed an’ gusseted sails, 
happy as the live-long day. 

So a high time they had two years an’ more; an’ 
then Jack he puts ashore at Venice, and what must the 
lad do but gets him into a palace and runs off with a 
princess, the finest wench that ever glided up the Realty: 
she’d the trimmest ankles and the daintiest beam thou’s 
never set eyeson. It was love and sighs and kisses all the 
tack, lass. But, mark’ee, it staggered the timbers of the 
Dominosta ; for the beautifu’ ladies had to wed them or 
float ashore in their satins, when the Princess Trixie came 
aboard ; and Od’s mess, right it should be. 

But there was still the four master mariners, and 
squabbling like jays they were by the wheel, an’ a deal o’ 
fine folk, in plush and gold, who loved the lad Jack, an’ 
a proper lad to love, wench; which all set sail again. 

They stood out a spare sen’night after, and Trixie 
she says, 

‘Jack, my apple, I want to see the Indies! ”’ 

‘‘ The Indies it shall be, my love,’ he says, spanking 
her on the lips, and he goes to the master mariners. 

“* All sail on for the Indies,’’ he says. But they 
being sober, God-fearing men, they hitch a look at one 
another, they stroke their beards, they turn their eyes 
aloft, they turn ’em down, an’ then they whistle, like 
four keyholes, the four master mariners. ‘‘ What’s the 
pipe, my hearties,’’ Jack whips in, an’ they choke their 
pipe, so, wench, and nod, first one, then other, then 
other, but the last, he sparks his spunk. ‘‘ My lad,”’ 
says he, ‘‘ I’m Don Pedrie, thy Dad’s old shipmate, an’ 





I’d rather walk the plank,’’ he says, “ than see his son 
adrift in perilous hemispheres.”’ ; 

So say they all, speaking most choice, dear. — 

Then Jack he ups an’ takes ’em at their davies. 

‘« It shall be done, Sirs,’’ says he, an’ that night the 
four master mariners one by one they walk the plank, an’ 
Jack, he takes the log. 

So they beat up for the Indies, aye, an’ a rough 
weather it was, but the gallant lad had blue sap in him. 
Seas swept ’em fore an’ aft, the rigging cracked, an’ the 
timbers, they popped like chestnuts, an’ one squall down 
came the mainmast, an’ the fine folk, when they came up 
to breathe the next morn, had not a sacred smile betwixt 
’em for the Cap’n. 

Aye, it was a sad crippled ship, choked an’ squelched 
with leakage, she was, the Dominosta, an’ hogging an’ 
rolling about the seas, till it fell of a day they hailed 
green land to starboard, an’ they made a goodly harbor, 
five mile deep, an’ mighty fine ships alongside, up to the 
gun’le in siller, asetting out for Cady. 

There Jack he casts anchor, an’ sleeps a good an’ 
holy sleep, for he was springing a leak, the lad he was. 

But all secret and plush heeled that night the fine 
folk paw it into a terrible black corner of the foc’stle, 
an’ they shake hands an’ they boggle an’ they hint most 
disagreeable that the Dominosta was a bit tarnished an’ 
battered, an’ they tip a wink to starboard, ‘‘ Lights of 
the siller fleet,’’ says they, ‘‘ asetting out for Cady ”’ ; an’ 
very comforting they burned for a pious soul, alongside 
the quay. 

So—an’ Jack an’ Trix they being hard foundered 
my hearties, one by one the fine folk they slip adown the 
ladder, a round hunder of ’em, an’ make the quay all 
mum. An’ last Jack wakes with the sun on his nose, an’ 
bestirs him. An’ don’t he rub his eyes? Aye, Jack, 
it’s true, my lad. Thou’s a crew of ten, this morn, an’ 
the siller fleet all but a tops’! over the line for Cady. 

‘‘ Christ have mercy on ’em,’’ says the Princess 
Trixie, ‘‘an’ here’s the Indies. Now let’s lie up an’ 
live happy for ever, my love.”’ 

‘* Amen,”’ says Jack ; but he swore secret to himself 
he would put to sea again, when the mainmast was up: 
an’ put to sea again he did, with his Trixie in tears, the 
gallant lad. 

‘‘T trust ’ee, Jack,’’ she sobs, an’ they reel out an’ 
crash into the lumping swell again, with a crew of ten 
grown men an’ a cockerel of a cabin boy, an’ where were 
the siller basins, my dear, an’ the vittles an’ the music? 
Aye, where? It was a naked ship this, an’ it ran out 
westward. 

Now it fell of a night, an’ Jack at the wheel, it being 
a still night with a slacking sou’-wester: Trixie she steals 
aft timid as a young mouse, an’ before he knows it, she 
lays a hand on his, froze cold it was. 

“‘ Jack,’’ says she, ‘“‘ what is it?’’ 

He starts, an’ plucks his hand away, so. 

‘* Jack,’’ she says. 

‘‘ Trix,’’ says he, ‘‘ I put it to ’ee. I’ll never stand 
off Cady no more, no, nor off the Indies, be damned to 
’em. I’ve took my bearings, lass. I hoist my flag at Cady 
to the masthead of the Dominosta, an’ I’l! never haul her 
down no more.”’ 

‘She’s a dandy ship,’ 
thou driving her? ”’ 

‘* To the Nor’-West,’’ says he, ‘‘on the grandest tack 
it is, lass; for I’ll sail the Dominosta round the peel of 
God’s good earth, I will.”’ 

Then Trix, she hatches up her mouth, an’ leaves 
him quiet as a mouse. 

The next moon, my mates, they make the Azories. 
‘‘ Who sails Nor’-West with me,’”’ says Jack, an’ dead 
pale the lad he was. Five of the crew an’ the boy, 
Squire’s son, swear on the Book they’lI sail Nor’-West. 

‘“‘ The devil take the rest for scurvy rats,’’ says Jack, 
an’ they put out once again. Now Trix, she laughed as 
brave as sunbeams, as they lost the land; an’ that same 
night she cuddles up by the wheel, an’ dead she was at 
daybreak, an’ a smile like caught to her Iips. 

*«* Sail on,’ was her word, God bless her,’’ says 
Jack ; ‘‘ sail on itis, Sir,’’ says he, kissing her most tender, 
an’ he set his eye ahead, aye an’ a terrible eye, wench, 


> says Trix, ‘‘ but where’s 
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for a gallant lad. An’ that night the Dominosta lay bare 
an’ quiet as a scaffold, and he lays his Trix below. 

Six moons after Jack an’ his Dominosta sailed the 
seas alone. Yea, alone, an’ five men an’ a boy with 
the mermaids, an’ battered wreckage they were, he an’ 
she, the two alone. 

Now no man, born of woman, let her tell’ee, saw 
the gallant lad an’ his gallant brig again; but it fell a 
night we were making the Azories twenty years ago come 
Martlemass day, with the old hog-backed three-master, 
Cleopatrie of London, William Cussing look-out, an’ as 
plain as her sees ye now, her saw straight ahead a light 
beating up against us two points to starboard, herself 
staring an’ gaping like a porthole, an’ her bones 
cracking with the ice in ’em. Nearer it came, never a 
wash, never a creak, quiet, steady, an’ siller trickling 
along of its spars, like glowworms. ‘‘ Phantoms,’’ her 
says, an’ plain as her eyes hold ye now, she glides past 
the bows, that thin thou could ha’ puffed her out, the 


old ship Dominosta with her lanterns an’ her fine queer . 


rig, an’ there at the helm the lad Jack himself, a ghost he 
was, his big eyes blank set ahead, an’ every jack spar, 
every rag 0’ sheet tasselled an’ flickering with ice. Ayo 
an’ yea, the lad had made the Nor’-West; an’ William 
Cussing isn’t the man, wench, to say her didn’t just sit 
him by the caps’an an’ swab his eyes out, most brattish. 
So here’s to ye, my mates, an’ here’s to the Dominosta. 
God rest her.”’ 

There the tale ends, and as I catch its echo once 
again, I say Amen to it: a benison on the Dominosta of 
Cady, as old William had it, the good ship Domina 
Nostra of Cadiz, that mistress of every man’s life, who 
makes his North-West passage. 

Roy MELDRUM. 





Aetters to the Editor. 


VIENNA EMERGENCY RELIEF FUND. 

Sir,—The distress in Vienna has reached such intensity 
that we venture to appeal to the spirit of humanity of the 
British people to provide immediate succor. 

There is abundant evidence both official and other that 
the lack of food, warmth, and clothing is causing death and 
permanent enfeeblement on an appalling scale. 

The prospect of a city of 24 million inhabitants being 
left without adequate means of keeping its women and 
children alive, or in health, must appeal to every human 
heart. The hospitals of Vienna have been reduced to the 
last extremity, and may at any moment be closed owing to 
the lack of food, fuel, medical stores and appliances. 

The funds will be applied to the most pressing ard 
urgent needs so that this appeal will in no way interfere 
with the general appeal of the churches on behalf of the 
children of Europe. 

It has the full sympathy and support of His Majesty’s 
Government as is evidenced by the following letter from 
Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs :— 

. ‘* T hasten to assure you of my compete sympathy with 
the proposal which you set forth. 

‘*H's Majesty’s Government are fully conscious of the 
terrible destitution now — in Austria, especially in 
the City of Vienna, and are carefully considering the steps 
= can best be taken for alleviating 
distress, 

“ Meanwhiie, any relief which can be provided from 
private sources will be of great help, and may be the 
instrument of saving many lives. The supporters of your 
scheme may accordingly be assured that they will be con- 
tributing to a humanitarian work of the greatest urgency 
and importance, which has the full sanction and approval 
of His Majesty’s Government.” 


The fund will be administered by a Committee of which 
the Rt. Hon. F. Huth Jackson has consented to be 
Chairman. 

The advice and assistance of the International Relief 
Committee upon which the British Food Mission is repre- 
sented has been secured as well as that of Lt.-Colonel Sir 
Thos. Cunninghame, British Military Representative in 
Vienna. This will ensure that the funds are distributed 
without regard to creed or politics. The Bank of England 





the prevailing 


has consented to act as Bankers, and the £1 for £1 Govern- 








ment grant which is available for this fund will be applied 

for as soon as the necessary conditions have been fulfilled. 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Rt. Hon. F. Huth 

Jackson, 12, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 2.—Yours, &c., 

Hare, F.M. Rosert CEcIL, 


Horne, ArtHur HENDERSON, 
CavAN, F. Hutu Jackson, 
FaRINGDON, ARTHUR STANLEY, 


H. H. Asquira, LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD. 


December 16th, 1919. 

[We have received for the above Fund the sums of 
£5 and £1, which have been forwarded to the Vienna Relief 
Fund, 12, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 2, to which we entreat our 
readers to send at once all the help they can.—EpitTor, THE 
NATIon. ] 


WARD'S FACTS. 

Sim,—Last Wednesday at the afternoon session of the 
Special Trade Union Congress (in the Central Hall, West- 
minster) I heard Colonel John Ward, M.P., of the Navvies’ 
Union, recently returned from Omsk, speaking against the 
resolution before the Congress, which demanded the cessation 
of all intervention in Russia. He was the solitary speaker 
opposing this resolution. 

After upbraiding Mr. Tom Mann for misrepresenting the 
position in Russia, Colonel Ward went on to make the 
following remarkable statements :— 

(1) That Kerensky was a pacifist. 

(2) That Kerensky was President of the Constituent 

Assembly dissolved by the Bolsheviks. 
(3) That the Kerensky party had a majority in the 
dissolved Assembly. 
There is not a word of truth in any one of these three 
assertions, 

As regards (1): Kerensky was an enthusiastic supporter 
of the ill-fated July offensive (1917) against the Austro- 
Germans—an offensive undertaken largely under Entente 
influence against the desires of the vast majority of the 
Russian people. It is also well to remember that in the 
summer of 1917 the Kerensky Government dissolved the 
Finnish Diet, when, with a Socialist majority, this had just 
declared itself independent of Petrograd. In any case it is 
strange to find Colonel Ward approving of persons whom he 
describes as pacifists. 

As regards (2): Kerensky was in hiding and was not 
President of the Constituent Assembly. Tchernov, an 
opponent of Kerensky, held this position, the result of a 
majority vote over Maria Spiridonova. 

As regards (3): Kerensky, the Right Wing Social Revo- 
lutionaries (i.e., the party of Avksentiev, Lebedev, Bresh- 
kovskaya, &c.) and their followers—in fact all the 
‘Oborontsi’ (Defenders) and the Kadets—and the policy 
they all stood for suffered an overwhelming defeat at the 
elections to the Constituent. The majority in the Assembly 
was constituted by the Social Revolutionaries of the Centre 
under Tchernov, and they stood for peace. 

In fact almost the entire Assembly—except for a handful 
of Kadets (who were not present) and a few others—stood 
for peace. After the Bolsheviks and Left Social Revolu- 
tionaries had withdrawn from the Assembly building the 
following resolution was carried : “ In the name of the people 
of the Russian Republic the All-Russian Constituent 
Assembly expresses the determined will of the people to 
discontinue the war immediately.” 

It is this desire of the Russian nation for peace, which 
makes the renewal of the war under the pretence of reviving 
“an Eastern Front against Germany ’—a renewal] under- 
taken under the auspices of our Western “ democracies ” and 
of renegade Russian ‘‘ revolutionaries ’’ aided by Tchecho- 
Slovaks—one of the blackest crimes ever committed against 
a people.—Yours, &c., 


COLONEL JOHN 


A, PBs 
December 14th, 1919. 


THE CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR TRADE. 
Srr,—A Labor Campaign for the Public Ownership and 
Control of the Liquor Trade has been inaugurated by a Com- 
mittee of prominent Labor people, presided over by the Rt. 
Hon. J. H. Thomas, M.P. It has been suggested that there 
are many supporters of the policy of public ownership and 
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control outside the ranks of the Labor Movement, and that 
many of them would be prepared to contribute to the 
necessary funds. 

Up to the present the expenditure has been small, but 
the activities of the Labor Campaign Committee are now 
rapidly increasing and substantial funds are essential if 
the Campaign is to be successful. We are encouraged by the 
favorable reception with which the policy of public ownership 
and control has met in all parts of the country from trade 
union and Labor organizations; and we feel justified in 
believing that, given adequate financial support, the Cam- 
paign will achieve its objects. 

We shall, therefore, welcome donations from those who 
sympathize with our general aims and who desire to augment 
the funds raised from Labor sources. Subscriptions should 
be sent to the Hon. Secretaries of the Campaign at 45, 
Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C.1.—Yours, &c., 

AntTHuR GREENWOOD, 
J. J. Matton, 

December 13th, 1919. Hon. Secretaries. 

COMMON SENSE. 

Sir,—i am obliged to Fr. Walker for his definition of 
common sense. I also acknowledge his correction of my use 
of the word “invalidity” with regard to the accuracy of 
common sense judgments. The judgments of both science 
and common sense are, as he says, both valid provided they 
possess the accuracy they claim. The point of divergence 
seems to lie in the extent of the claims to accuracy that 
common sense may make. It still remains to be shown that 
if science were abolished, common sense could supply all that 
is wanting and lead us to the same experienced judgments. 
It appears to me rather that Fr. Walker’s definition would 
exclude that vast body of knowledge which gives mankind 
its impetus to progress, and hope in the future. While the 
philosopher must use means which are presumably free to 
all, the conclusions he draws from his observations are 
happily not always in accord with those drawn by the 
multitude, or ‘‘common to all mankind.’’ Common sense 
will rarely, if ever, do more than regard the universally 
accepted impressions of mankind, as corresponding to the 
facts of things, without further scrutiny. There is no such 
universal correspondence. In the region of ethics alone 
common sense is inadequate ; the apparent Paradox rules. 

“ Tf Berkeley is right, not only are our measures relative, 
but there is nothing to measure,’’ says Fr. Walker. 

IT am sorry that so modern a Scholastic should find it 
worth his while to resurrect an ancient gibe, based on a very 
tuperficial view of Berkeleian philosophy. Berkeley did not 
deny the reality of the external world, or the more intimate 
reality of “ideas of sense” as against “ideas of imagina- 
tion.”” He only placed both within mind, and described a 
‘combination of sensible qualities ” as ideas. 

Also in speaking of the motion of the earth, he says 
that we (having no sense perception of its motion) believe it 
to move because “ if we were placed in such and such circum- 
stances and such and such a position and distance from the 
earth and sun, we should perceive the former to move among 
the choir of planets. . .” And this is surely what the 
Relativist does. He says place me in such and such circum. 
stances and in such and such a position and I observe 
Time and Space to be so and so: i.¢., relative to the observer. 
He wipes out the ideas of a unique Time and Space ; events 
will correspondingly alter their mutual relationships, as also 
the properties of matter as present in Time and Space. 

I find comfort in Professor Whitehead’s letter, in his 
hope that the reaction on popular thought will be immense. 

For perhaps, as Fr. Walker charitably suggests, I am 
morbid. I have a morbidly retentive memory. I remember 
even the Great War. In company with many others I look 
to the Greater Philosophy for the winged word which shall 
set us free from the old Dualism, which in order to prevent 
itself being engulfed in the materialism it created, has had 
to maintain in some form or other, Supernaturalism, that 
vestiqium—now morbid—of medieval Fear.—Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR FitTcu. 


Siz,—I have followed with great interest the discussion 
between Fr. Walker and Mr. Whitehead as to the bearing 
of Prof, Einstein’s “ relativity ” on Scholastic metaphysios. 





















Might I be permitted to suggest that both disputants are 
partially right. It seems to me that for scholasticism time 
and space are relative in regard to Ultimate Reality—the 
eternal and extra-spatial Godhead, but absolute within the 
material universe. The mechanico-material science of 
modern times took over from scholasticism a time and space, 
already regarded as absolute in so far as its province was 
concerned, while discarding their metaphysical relativity. 
If I am correct in this supposition, Prof. Einstein’s theory 
agrees with medieval scholasticism in regarding time and 
space as relative, but departs from it in regarding them as 
relative even within the physical sphere. For example, for 
scholasticism the successive events of earth time are indeed 
simultaneous in the eternal now of God, but are successive 
throughout the material universe and for all embodied 
beings. According to Prof. Einstein, I understand, events 
successive on earth may be for a comet dweller simultaneous 
and vice versd. Medieval scholasticism would thus occupy 
a position intermediate between the absolute time and space 
of modern science, and Prof. Einstein’s time and space 
relative to a part only of the material universe.—Yours, &c., 
E. I. Watkin. 


THE PLUMAGE BILL. 

Sin,—The barbarities of the plumage trade and the 
grave economic dangers it entails are known to many, but 
with the intention of further influencing public opinion on 
the subject a Plumage Bill Group has just been formed in 
London. Its object is at the earliest possible date to secure 
legislation to prohibit the importation into this country of 
birds’ skins and feathers, excepting those of poultry, the 
ostrich, and eider duck. The need for action is now beyond 
dispute. A Government Bill is promised, but lest it should 
be indefinitely shelved, or weakened by traders’ amendments, 
the matter must be kept constantly before the public and 
in the minds of Members of both Houses of Parliament by 
all available means. Donations to our campaign fund will 
therefore be gratefuly received by Lt.-Col. Swinburne, 23, 
Eaton Place, W.1. I myself shall welcome any other offers 
of help, and be ready to supply all information required. 
Sir Charles Hobhouse is our President, and allied groups 
are being formed in Scotland and the provinces.—Yours, &e., 

WittoucHBy Dewar, 
Hon. Sec., Plumage Bill Group. 

88, Kenilworth Court, Putney, 8.W. 15. ; 

December 14th, 1919. 





Poetry. 


PLOUGHMAN AT THE PLOUGH. 


He behind the straight plough stands 
Stalwart, firm shafts in firm hands. 





Naught he cares for wars and naught 
For the fierce disease of thought. 


Only for the winds, the sheer 
Naked impulse of the year, 


Only for the soil which stares 
Olean into God’s face he cares. 


In the stark might of his deed 
There is more than art or creed; 


In his wrist more strength is hid 
Than the monstrous Pyramid ; 


Stauncher than stern Everest 
Be the muscles of his breast; 


Not the Atlantic sweeps a flood 
Potent as the ploughman’s blood. 


He, his horse, his ploughshare, these 
Are the only verities. 


Dawn to dusk with God he stands, 
The Earth poised on his broad hands. 


Lovis GoLpING. 
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The orld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation’”’ Orrice, Tuurspay Niagut. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Skilled Laborer, 1760-1830.’ By J. L. Hammond and 


Barbara Hammond. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 

“The Loeb Classical Library.” Seven New Volumes. 
Plutarch’s Lives, Vol. VIII. Homer, The Odyssey, 
Vol. II. Thucydides, Vol. I. Livy, Vol. I. Marcus 
Cornelius Fronto, Vol. I. Martial, Vol. I. Ausonius, 
Vol. I. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. each.) 

“The Life of Thomas Coutts, Banker.’’ By E. H. Coleridge. 
Two Vols. (Laue. 42s.) 

“Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands.”’ 
Illustrated. (Foulis. Ws.) 

* x ~ 


I coutp find no subject that would serve {ur this page, 
even though, just within hearing, a nervous singer was 
inviting our dim and deserted byway to “‘ hail the Sun of 
Righteousness.’’ It was but a timid and quavering announce- 
ment. The singer was evidently afraid of the police. And 
though I was eager for a subject, that one would not do for 
me, even if, for the time being, unafraid of the police. For 
what sort of a Christmastide was this? Beyond the after- 
noon window there was only a sort of day, for something had 
been upset on the floor of heaven, something brown and 
viscid, which was soaking down the walls, staining every- 
thing, and shutting out the light. Only a half of Charing 
Cross bridge could be seen, a corroded stump, projecting 
over a void which in other days was the Thames. The 
prospect so little resembled a happy morn that it would 
have been hypocrisy to salute it. London would have no 
stars that night. We should gaze into the overhead vapors 
unaware of the brightest of celestial portents. London 
looked, even by day, abandoned by the whole heavenly host, 
sunk abysmally into the reek of its own thoughts, which 
drifted over it in brown stains and smears, out of which 
oozed and returned to it the cold condensation of its mind. 


* * * 


I LooKED at what was left of Charing Cross bridge and 
remembered how—was it a century ago?—I crossed it one 
August on the way to an adventure which was much longer 
and stranger than we expected; and how, somewhat later, 
while staring up at that same bridge, a maroon exploded 
above it—the sign that all was over. Finished at last! 
There was an instant din of cheering and a rush of some 
for the streets; but others got into solitude in corners and 
wondered. So I am not surprised that now but one-half of 
the bridge is left to project over a void. What else would 
it do? That void is where we used to be, to which we look 
back, and the bridge, of course, is broken. 


x * * 


So the blind was pulled down on the past, and an 
artificial light was switched on to the new books. Something 
about books on this page would not look out of place, I 
thought. But that was before I had got below even the 
tertiary strata of the recent publications. How subtly 
permeating is fog! The brown guilt had reached even the 
new books ; and how could one write about mere dark stains 
during the time when we are thinking of the legend of a 
wonderful star? It was becoming very plain that this page 
would appear the better, perhaps, if one could just print 
obliquely across it, ‘‘ Nothing worth saying this week, and a 
merry Christimas.’’ Then it was that a messenger brought 
in a smal] packet wrapped in the white tissue such as goes 
round good little things. Aha, I thought in vanity, my 
constant reader, my nameless, unverified, and placeless 
reader, really exists, and he (she?) has actually got through 
this distracting fog with a tribute. But when I opened it 
it was another book, making the two hundred and seven- 
teenth that were lying about the table. I placed it among the 
litter, noting that its white cover was decorated with golden 
suns, and that it was called ‘‘Human Astrology, a Short 
Review of the Stellar Print on Space.’’ A crank again, of 
course. We get many such. ‘The lady who brought it is 





waiting,’’ remarked the messenger. So I picked it up again 
and looked for the author’s name and the imprint: “ By 
Betta Done. Written, printed, and published in a London 
slum.”’ 

* * * 


Ir looked like it. It was a veritable book. It was 
human. It was all the work of its author. On some pages 
the worn and aged type had taken but faintly. On others 
its impress was cruel. The volume was corrected in script 
in the margins, and bound with sewing cotton. What was 
it about? 

“ How many a time and oft have I watched the dawn in 

London during these years of bloody war (the only DAWN 

watcher in the whole metropolis, 1 warrant you, for there 

is nothing stirring indoors except the mice before nine 
o’clock), and it is the picture of the mentality of the place. 

It is a fact that the sole opportunity this country has of 

getting rid of its wrappings of clouds is about dawn. 

Whether the spirit guardians of the miseries of the millions 

are lulled to content by the congenial darkness covering the 

earth, or whether their representatives in the flesh are 
sleeping off their excesses, thus letting the moral atmosphere 
materialized in the physical heavens regain some approach 
to normal clarity I do not know, but two mornings out of 
three that small section of sky visible from my topmost 
garret is clear and fogless; but the instant the sun 
threatens to drown night in his glorious light, black clouds 
spring out of the thin air and mass above the city to defend 
it from the poisonous LicHT. Swift, swift to your places, 
pioneers, O pioneers of the coming darkness of London’s 
day! It is not for nothing they put their slums in the 

East of their manufacturing hells. The Incoming LIGHT 

must first overcome the murk of the slums and be 

besmirched in the encounter.” 


* ® * 


SucH a passage was a complete surprise. What, I exclaimed, 
shall it be said that the hem of the Invisible Vesture swept 
the dust of this office, and that we knew it not? I hurried 
to meet the strange visitor who knew London’s dawns, and 
who still watched them while we slept, hopeful, like Thoreau, 
of a real dawn to come that should continue till men were 
really awake to its light ; and I went downstairs remembering 
the close of “ Walden”: “Only that day dawns to which we 
are awake. There is more day to dawn. The sun is but a morn- 
ing star.” Things were certainly getting brighter, it seemed 
to me, and the fog, after all, a mere illusion. But my strange 
and nameless visitor had gone. 


* * * 


Ir was but natural to hurry back, fearful that the book 
also should prove to be an illusion, a mockery in the fog, 
which had persuaded me for an instant there was light 
somewhere in the dim and formless phantasmagoria of this 
lower place, a will-o’-the-wisp that was an added torment, a 
jest in darkness which should have its point in the bright 
and silly revival of hope—something to be doused again. 
The book was, surprisingly, still there. “ How real is 
smoke,” it said. ‘ How real is a mill. The murderous mills 
of munition factories have shown how real by blowing up, 
and blowing up the countryside as well. And how much 
remains of them? Nothing and worse than nothing. Has 
the sunshine, incomparably the greatest power we know, 
ever blown up?’’ There was much I marked to quote from 
the records of this curious astronomer who stands watching 
in patience and faith from a London garret, across the 
plateau of slates and chimneys beneath which we hide, for a 
light in the east which will not be overcast; which will 
be music, a clarion that even the dead in heart shall hear, 
a reveille calling us to life. A light to disperse our fogs, lift 
the palpable murk exhaled from a thousand years of wrong, 
show us the sun has come, not to light us at such work as we 
know, but to greet those travelling by a fellow star, and 
release us from the prison in which our thoughts, like pupa, 
know only the cold touch of their narrow prison in the dark, 
supposing that to be all of existence. There is a watcher 
in London who has that hope. What does the signal light 
by night in the tower of St. Stephen’s matter now? What 
is the good of looking to that in the future, when dispirited, 
to be reminded that the wise are busy talking for us? An 
unknown astronomer, wiser than they, is keeping a better 
look-out for us. Here we acknowledge with gratitude the 
signal of that watcher’s veritable glim. It is understood. 


H. M. T. 
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Rediews. 


THE CARTHAGINIAN PEACE. 


“The Economic Consequences of the Peace.” 

KEYNES. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 

From special knowledge of the economics of European life ; 
from close observation, as an important and trusted official, 
of the work of the Conference of Paris, and of the men who 
dominated it; and from an indignant soul, this book has 
been composed and dedicated to the ‘‘ formation of the 
general opinion of the future.’’ It is emotionally 
written, in passages where feeling broke bounds and 
Europe presented herself to Mr. Keynes’s mind as a 
vision of all but consummated ruin. But in the main 
it is a model of careful and penetrating analysis. Mr. 
Keynes’s training was of Cambridge and the Treasury, not 
of the platform. He knew, and in his opening chapter 
appraises with much skill, what were the main elements of 
industrial society before the war, and where its weakness lay. 
He watched the Big Four in the act of tampering with and 
destroying them. He has recorded his censure in words as 
scathing as were ever applied to the governing class of Europe 
since Byron and Shelley (with far less reason) castigated 
Castlereagh. We believe that every one of them will 
be justified. Paris was a scene of chicane, in which the lives 
of millions, and the fate of humanity itself, were gambled 
with. The moralist may reflect that the gamblers recked 
little more of what they were doing than did the dicers before 
the Cross. But to watch the process of transforming the 
morality of the Fourteen Points into a blasphemous mockery 
of the peoples’ hopes must, to an instructed observer like 
Mr. Keynes, have been an almost unendurable ordeal. The 
passion of the act, as it was revealed to an acute and sensi- 
tive intelligence, is in this book. So also is its faithful 
record and unsparing condemnation. It is enough to add 
that Mr. Keynes has said outright what other authorities, 
like General Smuts, Mr. Hoover, -and Lord Robert Cecil 
have half said, and wholly thought. 

Three men made and ruined the Peace. They were 
M. Clemenceau, Mr. George, and Mr. Wilson. Their points 
of view were totally dissimilar. M. Clemenceau thought of 
France, Mr. Wilson thought of abstract morality, and Mr. 
George thought of himself. Between the fixed idea of the 
French statesman and the no-idea, or the low idea, of the 
British one, Mr. Wilson’s slow mind, pathetic inexperience, 
and incapacity to apply his principles to the state of Europe, 
came to utter grief. French policy breathed its spirit into 
the Treaty, and then called on French diplomacy to weave 
a “web of sophistry and jesuitical exegesis” to give it 
expression, and at the same time to present a plausible 
counterfeit of American idealism. Mr. George saw 
the work being done and helped to do it, adding a fatal 
touch of his own. When all was accomplished, and the 
German request to be heard against sentence of death had 
been turned down, Mr. George, says Mr. Keynes, tried to re- 
convert Mr. Wilson to moderation. Too late: the mesmeric 
work of five months could not be undone in five days. Out- 
fought and out-manceuvred, Mr. Wilson had forgotten where 
his first battle-ground lay. The Fourteen Points had been 
written over by the French palimpsest; and all they 
promised for the redemption of the good faith of the Allies 
and for the salvage of Europe had been scored out of them. 
It proved harder, says Mr. Keynes in caustic comment, “ to 
de-bamboozle the old Presbyterian than it had been to 
bamboozle him.” Central Europe had been deliberately 
consigned to ruin, and henceforth Mr. Keynes’s object, as an 
expert critic and a man of conscience, was to quit the scene 
with honor ,and exhibit the culprits’ work through an 
exposure of the true character of the Peace of Versailles. 

“ The collapse of the President,” says Mr. Keynes, “ has 
been one of the decisive moral events of history.” Here was 
a man whose personal influence over Europe seemed for a 
moment to restore the legend of conquering heroism and 
revive its ancient spell over the minds of men. The influence 
had been fairly won; the President’s words carried balm 
for the healing of the wounds of the war, and behind them 
stood America, with her almost virgin sword and vast material 
power. Why, then, did he fail? Clearly he was a great 
gentleman, and an honest one. But the fine mask of his 


By J. M. 





face revealed neither the prophetic gravity and intentness, 
nor the quick play of the student of affairs. A master of 
detail might have won through ; and a man of inflexible moral 
purpose, joined to great knowledge and agility in council. 
The President was neither. Surrounded by “subtle and 
dangerous spell-binders,” his one tactic was to “dig his 
toes in’’ and expect his supple antagonists to give way. 
Finesse was beyond him :— 

‘“What chance (says Mr. Keynes) could such a man 
have against Mr. Lloyd George’s unerring, almost medium- 
like sensibility to every one immediately around him? To 
see the Prime Minister with six or seven senses not 
available to ordinary men, judging character, motive, and 
self-conscious impulse, perceiving what each was thinvking, 
and what each was going to say next, and compounding with 
telepathic instinct the arguments or appeal best suited to the 
vanity, meanness, or self-interest of his immediate auditor, 
was to realise that the poor President would be playing 
blind man’s buff with the party. Never could or never have 
stepped into the position a more perfect and predestined 
victim to the finished accomplishments of the Prime 
Minister.” 

But Mr. Wilson had a more dangerous opponent than 
Mr. Lloyd George. Clemenceau is the subject of the most 
brilliant portrait that Mr. Keynes has drawn of the 
personalities who succeeded in turning Mr. Wilson’s evangel 
into a finished product of political malice. M. Clemenceau 
won because he knew what he wanted, and was better 
equipped than either of his competitors for getting it. Sitting 
at the Counil of Four, his strong hands cased in ‘‘ grey suéde 
gloves,” his eyes closed, his “face of parchment” set and 
impassive, “surveying the scene with a cynical and almost 
impish air,” but missing no chance of destroying the 
President’s idea of peace and substituting his own, 
M. Clemenceau’s figure assumed a robust and pagan grandeur 
to which neither of his rivals could attain :— 

‘“‘He felt about Fraace what Pericles felt of Athens— 
unique valve in her, nothing else a but his theory 
of politics was Bismarck’s. He had one illusion—France ; 
and one disillusion—mankind, ineluding Frenchmen, and 
his colleagues not least. His principles for the Peace can 
be expressed simply. In the first place, he was a foremost 
believer in tke view of German psychology that the German 
understands and can understand nothing but intimidation, 
that he is without generosity or remorse in negotiation, 
that there is no advantage he will not take of you, and no 
extent to which he will not demean himself for profit, that 
he is without honor, pride, or mercy. Therefore you must 
never negotiate with a German or conciliate him; you must 
dictate to him. On no other terms will he respect you, or 
will you prevent him from cheating you. But it is doubtful 
how far he thought these characteristics peculiar to 
Germany, or whether his candid view of some other nations 
was fundamentally different. His philosophy had, there- 
fore, no place for ‘ sentimentality ’ in international relations. 
Nations are real things, of whom you love one and feel for 
the rest indifference—or hatred. The for of the nation 
you love is a desirable end—but generally to be obtained at 
your neighbor’s expense. The politics of power are 
inevitable, and there is nothing very new to learn about this 
war or the end it was fought for; England had destroyed, 
as in each preceding century, a trade rival; a mighty 
chapter had been closed in the secular struggle between the 
glories of Germany and of France. Prudence required some 
measure of lip service to the ‘ ideals’ of foolish Americans 
and hypocritical Englishmen; but if would be stupid to 
believe that there is much room in the world as it really 
is, for such affairs as the League of Nations, or any sense 
in the principle of self-determination except as an ingenious 
formula for rearranging the balance of power in one’s own 
interests.’’ ; : 
Mr. Keynes gives two examples of the President’s failure 

before this powerful man, and in face of the inconstant 
nimbleness of Mr. George. It was notorious that Mr. Wilson 
desired to leave the ruined German-Austria the power of 
uniting with Germany. Yet he was cajoled by the clause 
in the Treaty which barred that union on the ground 
of Austria’s independence, and permitted it only with the 
assent of the Council of the League, against which a French 
veto must always prevail. And he let himself be persuaded 
that expenditure on pensions and allowances could properly 
count as damage to Allied civilians done by German aggres- 
sion. He capitulated, says Mr. Keynes, to a ‘‘ masterpiece 
of the sophist’s art.’ History will applaud his fight against 
these desolating acts of immorality. How will it excuse his 
abandonment of it? There were alternatives to surrender. 
The President might have retired and shaken the dust of Paris 
from off his feet. He might have appealed to the civilization 
whose better mind he had been, or he might have openly 
sought American aid for a long struggle to keep the Fourteen 
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ww Sole Proprietor HDennis Brodicy ; WH is there so blind that he cannot see that the era of war has not yet 
Civil, Military & Naval Jators. passed? The war of nations, sated for the moment by the bloody 
holocaust of youth, continues now in other plases, the war of classes breeds 
sinister unrest in every land, and the battle of the sexes-—-the only battle worth 
the fruits—goes on throughout this jazzed age with unabated 
quickened impulse at the world’s upheaval. 

If the tragic past has achieved one thing it has made the articulate few 
realise Life and Death, Love and Hate. 

Even now—for the moment—we are living in a world in which the old men 


in every country presume to govern our wills, our lives, cur lodgings, and our 
belongings. 
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On their tribunals, in the safety of their camps, and on their soft-padded 
divans--venom-tongued—they have for long 
and maligned us, treated us like cattle. i 

Their record is before us. Europe devitalised, demoralised and destitute, 
with a colossal legacy of debt for the young to toil to liquidate. Youth they 
have duped, misled, insulted, preyed upon, cheated, used, and lied to. 

The old men made no sacrifice, paid no prices with the exception of their 
quaint wartime boast—which became a cliché—that they had given their sons 
Ffiffha! Lives which were not theirs to give. They have given much—too much, 
that was not theirs to give—and expect to receive too much in return for 
their carefully calculated munificence. 

There is a world shortage of the sweet and pleasant things of Life, thanks 
to the elderly war-makers of Europe. 

But Youth hugs one consolation to its breast; the old men who still govern 
the young meet their match, and something more than their match, in the 
Lists of Love. 

For the Lists of Love are the Lists of Youth. 

For, come what may, the weapons in Woman’s armoury are never allowed 
to rust; they are kept sharp as her wits, and it is only in the absence of 
lordlier game that she deigns to practise scornfully on vermin. 

The Saturnalia of the old men is at its end. It is well that they should now 


see and know for themselves, and the poison of their knowledge should con- 
sume them. 
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years taunted us, goaded us, 








* a * * - * 
i Turning to a more pleasant subject, the following prices for clothes are 
etre : : n @ 
ae not really quixotic. They are modest, because the House is building for the 
; new generation and not for the decadent old. 


a # Tweed Lounge Suits, from 
ee Salerrupted Coy) £10 10s. Dress Suits, from £16 16s. Dinner Suits, from £14 14s. 


Overcoats, 
from £10 10s. 


To meet the many requests, a reproduction i+ 
of this picture is now published in colour, . 
17” by 12”, at 1/-. 
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Points intact. Alas, it was out of his power to combine and 
wield the forces needed to secure a victory for ‘‘ Wilsonism.”’ 
America herself was not united. Mr. Keynes thinks that 
the cry of ‘‘ pro-German”’ might at any moment have been 
raised against him, and that in that case he must have 
succumbed. He was hard beset. His thought was great, but 
it was premature, and he himself lacked heroic force and 
indomitable mettle to carry it through. 


II. 

Mr. Wilson desired a peace of justice; M. Clemenceau 
intended to grind Germany to powder. How was the second 
end accomplished and the first brought to nought 2 By a 
breach of international faith. It is necessary to insist, with 
Mr. Keynes, that under the terms of the Armistice the Allies 
entered into a contract of honor with Germany, and that that 
contract was broken. The German Government accepted 
peace on the Fourteen Points, and on the later addresses of 
the President. On those terms Mr. Wilson himself accepted 
their acceptance. It is perhaps enough for the purpose of 
this review to concentrate on the point which Mr. Keynes 
presses to a resistless conclusion. The Wilsonian Peace 
provided (a) for self<letermination, (b) for economic equality, 
and (c) for no annexations, no contributions, no punitive 
damages. What did the resulting Treaty inflict upon the 
enemy? It deprived Germany of nearly the whole of her 
overseas marine. It banished German sovereignty and 
economic influence from all her oversea possessions, and 
sequestrated the private property of Germans in those places, 
in Alsace-Lorraine, and in all countries within Allied juris- 
diction. It put at the disposal of the Allies all German 
financial rights and interests, both in the countries of her 
former allies and in the States and territories which have 
been formed out of them. It gave the Reparation Commis- 
sion power to put its finger on any great business or property 
in Germany and to demand its surrender. Never, as 
Mr. Keynes points out, has any previous treaty conducted 
such an assault on private property, or made so broad a road 
for Bolshevism. Outside her own frontiers Germany can be 
stripped of everything she possesses, and inside of them, until 
an impossible indemnity has been paid to the last farthing, 
she can truly call nothing her own. The Treaty inflicts on 
an Empire built up on coal and iron the loss of about one- 
third of her coal supplies, with such a heavy drain on the 
scanty remainder as to leave her with an annual supply of 
only 60 million tons, as against the pre-war production of 
over 190 million tons, and the loss of over three-quarters 
of her iron ore. It deprives her of all effective control over 
her own system of transport; it takes the river system of 
Germany out of German hands, so that on every Interna- 
tional Committee dealing with German waters Germans are 
placed in a clear minority. It is, says Mr. Keynes, as though 
the Powers of Central Europe were placed in a majority on 
the Thames Conservancy or the Port of London Authority. 
Finally, it forces Germany for a period of years to concede 
“ most favored nation’’ treatment to the Allies, while she 
receives no such reciprocal favor in return. 

What is the character of the financial burden laid upon 
this reduced and impoverished Empire? Mr. Keynes does 
not discuss it as a problem in equity so much as a question 
of practicability. All through the debates of Versailles the 
effect of the Treaty on the economic condition of Europe, 
which was the vital matter, was barely considered. The 
worst of all the sinners against common sense was Mr. 
George, who proposed from his election platform to demand 
from Germany the whole cost of the war, and declared that 
a Committee, appointed by direction of the Cabinet, believed 
that this could be done. Mr. George will, we hope, be 
strictly challenged in Parliament to verify this statement, 
and to produce the Report of any Committee which advised 
that Germany could pay a capital sum of 24,000 millions, 
or anything like it. In effect, this preposterous demand was 
cut down to a plan for counting pensions and separation 
allowances as damage done to the civilian population of the 
Allies and their friends, a provision which cannot, on any 
honest interpretation, be reconciled either with the Fourteen 
Points or with the principles which regulate the reparation 
of war-damage to non-combatants. Mr. Keynes makes the 
handsome computation that we were entitled to present to 
the enemy, in consonance with our engagements, a total 
claim of 2.000 millions, and to take this as a final settle- 





ment. Why was more exacted? Partly, as Mr. Keynes 
shows, because the French plan was to ruin Germany, and 
partly because Mr. George wanted “ ginger” for his election 
programme. 

Under this spur the rational claim of 2,000 
millions was swollen to the impossible claim of 8,000 
millions, 3,000 of which were to be paid, either in cash or 
in bonds, by May Ist, 1921. As Germany is not likely to 
pay any large sums at first, it has been provided that her 
indebtedness should go rolling on at compound interest. 
Mr. Keynes computes that on the assumption that she can 
only pay 150 millions in a year till 1936, she will, at that 
date, owe us more than half as much again as the oviginal 
debt—that is to say, 13,000 millions, and must pay 650 
millions a year to discharge the interest of that sum alone. 
And if she were to discharge the debt in forty-eight years 
from the Armistice, she must pay 780 millions a year. In 
other words, she has engaged herself to hand over to the 
Allies the whole of her surplus production in perpetuity. 


‘Such a policy Mr. Keynes pronounces to be one of the * most 


outrageous acts of a cruel victor in civilized history.” As 
the result of a simple and carefully conducted financial 
argument, which any reader can follow, Mr. Keynes con- 
cludes that it would be possible, but not probable, for 
Germany to pay an annual sum at post-war prices of 100 
millions for thirty years; that she possesses a total capital 
capacity of payment of about 2,000 millions, but that to 
suggest a capacity of 8,000 millions is to talk dishonest 
nonsense. Summing up the controversy as a financial expert, 
he quotes the protest of Brockdorff-Rantzau to the Peace 
Conference, that “those who sign the Peace Treaty will 
sign the death warrant of millions of German men, women, 
and children.” “J know,” he says, “of no adequate answer 
to these words.” 
Iff. 

The remainder of Mr. Keynes’s work traces in vivid 
and energetic diction the repercussion of this injury 
to Central Europe on the whole European system, already 
weakened by the breakdown of its internal transport, t!i- 
universal corruption of its currency, and the conseque::i 
relaxation of the power of production, tending finally to the 
waste and inefficiency of barter. The picture he draws is 
one of moral disintegration no less than of rapidly advancins 
economic decay. ‘‘ An inefficient, unemployed, disorganizet 
Europe faces us, torn by internal strife and internal hate, 
fighting, starving, pillaging, lying.’’ What is the remedy ? 
Mr. Keynes puts forward a scheme for the revision of the 
Treaty in harmony with justice and with the original peace 
scheme of the victors, and consistent with a reasonable 
satisfaction of their claims. We will make but one comment 
on it. We believe that his plan, or something like it, 
would, even now, reintegrate Europe; but we cannot 
conceive any existing European Government assenting to it. 
M. Clemenceau will, of course, have disappeared from the 
scene without accomplishing the ruin which he planned at 
Versailles, and the fortunes of Italy—which has practica!ly 
waived a German indemnity—will be in new hands. But 
for Mr. George this almost mortal blow at the civilized 
economy need never have been struck. The brief com- 
punction at the sight of his own handiwork, of which Mr. 
Keynes was a witness sprang from the light soil 
of impulse, and has since yielded no single act or 
motion of amendment. A small man cannot grow a great 
character at need. The leaders of the Liberal Party on 
both wings were compromised by the Secret Treaties, and 
have allowed the Treaty to pass with barely a word of 
criticism. For its radical reform we must conceive a new 
statesmanship, answering in practice to the rise of a new 
order in society, and a fresh seed of spiritual life in the soul 
of man. 

Given such an instrument, and the moral preparation 
of the generation that must fashion it, the revision of the 
Treaty should be a work of little strain or complication. 
Mr. Keynes’s plan is for the liquidation, not only of the 
German debt to the Allies, but of the Allies’ debts to each 
other. In this spirit he would dissolve the Reparation Com- 
mission, with its dictatorial powers, and assign its duties 
to a reformed League of Nations, including Germany and 
the neutral States. He would then fix the amount of repara- 
tion at 2,000 millions, leave Germany to meet her instalments 
as she thought fit, with an appeal on one side or the other 
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to the jurisdiction of the League; acquit starving Austria 
of all responsibility ; reduce the Allied option on German 
coal to the replacement of the French losses ; and establish 
a Free Trade Union under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. Germany would thus be restored to hope and 
enterprise; but the problem of Inter-Allied indebtedness 
would remain. This, again, Mr. Keynes would cancel 
altogether, Great Britain waiving her claim to cash payments 
in favor of Belgium, Serbia, and France, and the United States 
coming in as the chief supporter of an international loan 
of £400,000,000 for the purchase of food and raw materials 
and the restoration of European currency. To this mission 
of rescue and hope America must needs be the chief con- 
tributor. She would find her reward in the restoration of 
her best market, no less than in the satisfaction of her 
political ideals. But Mr. Keynes does not disguise the fact 
that his scheme involves an almost complete reversal of 
our penal and retributory attitude towards the war. We 


can keep our vengeance and our ruin together, or, in an act. 


of moral energy, we can cancel them both. 

“If we aim deliberately at the impoverishment of 
Central Europe, vengeance, I dare predict, will not limp. 
Nothing can then delay for very long the final Civil War 
between the forces of reaction and the despairing con- 
vulsions of Revolution, before which the horrors of the late 
German war will fade into nothing, and which will destroy, 
whoever is victor, the civilization and the progress of our 
generation. Even though the result disappoint .us, must 
we not base our actions on better expectations, and believe 
that the prosperity and happiness of one country promotes 
that of others, that the solidarity of man is not a fiction, 
and that nations can still afford to treat other nations as 
fellow-creatures? ”’ 





THE ART OF TRIFLING. 


‘Not That It Matters.” By A. A. MILNE. (Methuen. 6s. 
net.) 

WE are not sure that Mr. Milne’s books will not make 
curious reading to a posterity anxious to study the literary 
manners, influences, and frustrations of our period. Mr. 
Milne himself would probably be the last to claim or to 
expect that his work will live. We venture both to agree and 
disagree with him, for he appears to us one of the saddest 
examples we know of a genuine artist with an original style 
designedly casting himself away upon the vanities of the 
moment. And at what a price! Henceforth there is no 
freedom for him; he is condemned to a routine of light- 
heartedness ; he must play the jester before his public until 
his banter begins to grow mechanical and his delighted 
audience throws him aside for the bells of another, shaken 
in the manner to which it has grown accustomed, but with 
a new flair and piquancy. “A.A.M.,” as he signs his 
‘Punch ”’ contributions, says his publisher, ‘‘ is known to 
his ever-increasing public as a writer who cannot be dull.” 
No, who must not be dull, or he is lost. 

There is a certain likeness in literary attitude between 
Mr. Milne and Sir John Suckling, nor, indeed, is the differ- 
ence in artistic power a too drastic one. Few critics tell 
Mr. Milne the truth about himself—namely, that he is a 
writer far superior to many men of letters whose 
reputations are on another plane of appreciation 
altogether. Now a biographer of Suckling’s has 
said of his literary work that it was “the product 
of certain hours of leisure snatched from a life of tempest- 
uous mirth, or from the nobler activities of a soldier's 
career.’ Suckling’s attitude to art, that is to say, was that 
of the average Philistine who treats art like a mistress—a 
pleasant indulgence for hours of relaxation, a coffee and 
cognac after dinner. 

Mr. Milne’s prose is in the same notation—with the 
exception of the zeal which he lavishes exclusively on his 
workmanship. In other words, he is an artist for art’s sake, 
an esthete who cares nothing for what he writes about, so 
long as his manner be diverting and his idiom as pure, neat, 
and dexterous as he can possibly make it. He is perfectly 
successful in both, with the result that we quit reading him 
with the most convincing sense not only of his failure, but 
of our regret at it. His essay on the goldfish is highly 
characteristic. ‘“ Let us,” he begins, “talk about—well, 
anything you like, goldfish, for instance.” So he talks 
about goldfish in his elegant, courtly way, and does no more 
at the end of his polished sentences than show that he 
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certainly knows and cares nothing about goldfish. Or he 
will discourse, in his Petronian fashion, about his library, 
and at the close we are as far as this and no further :— 

“‘ But perhaps I might risk this to the extent of getting 
all their heads the same way up. Yes, one of these fine 
days (or wet nights) I shall take my library seriously in 
hand. There are still one or two books which are the 
wrong way round. I shall put them the right way round.”’ 

Not that it matters. In an essay on character, he concen- 
trates upon the “cigar manner,” and gives us a peep of 
philosophy in his last words :— 

“Let us pray to remain in ignorance of the faults of 


those we like. Let us pray it as sincerely as we pray that 
they shall remain in ignorance of ours.”’ 


Not that it matters one way or the other. He expends 
positive ecstasy over a newly-invented ‘‘ wasp gun’’: 
“When the season opens I shall be there, good form or no 
form. We shall shoot the apple and quince coverts first. 
‘Hornets over!’” He chants a corymbus for Autumn, 
because it brings the crisp celery; he writes a delightful 
review of “ Who’s Who,” as though it were a novel; he is 
eloquent upon the different walking-sticks he has possessed ; 
he is much concerned with the ethical problem of passing on 
a shilling with a hole in it which has been passed on to him ; 
he is almost metaphysical “on going into a house” ; there 
never was such an authority on indoor games, and the 
pleasures and pains of writing are summed up by him as 
having or lacking a good Canadian quill. Not that it 
matters. 

This easy, sociable dalliance Mr. Milne cultivates to the 
finest point of which it is capable. He has made a corner 
in the elaboration of trifling, and the less what he writes 
about matters to any living soul, the greater is his virtuosity 
of execution. Yet even he cannot quite reduce our planet 
to a chance feather drifting in space. There are three things 
which he really feels about and loathes—the sham scientific 
“ collector,” the lawyer, and the “ good red wine,” or “ good 
brown ale,” jolly-good-fellow-sow-your-wild-oats detestable 
cant which has just cost Mr. Johnson his eye. About the 
one Bar he writes :— 

“‘ Because it offers material victories only and never 
spiritual ones, because there can be no standard by which 
its disciples are judged save the earthly standard, because 
there is no place within its ranks for the altruist or the 


idealist—for these reasons the Bar is not one of the noble 
professions.”’ 


And about the other :— 

“Tf Keats or somebody had said of a piece of under- 
done mutton, ‘It is the true, the blushful Canterbury,’ 
indigestion would carry a more romantic air, and at the 
third helping one could claim to be a bit of a devil. ‘The 
beaded bubbles winking at the brim ’—this might also have 
been sung of a tapioca-pudding, in which case a couple of 
tapioca-puddings would certainly qualify the recipient as 
one of the boys. If only the poets had praised over-eating 
rather than over-drinking, how much pleasanter the streets 
would be on festival nights!” 

To what extent, we wonder, would Mr. Milne’s readers allow 
him thus to deny himself? Thus far, they would say, shall 
our jester be allowed to take himself and the world seriously, 
thus far and no further. Here, indeed, is Mr. Milne’s 
nemesis for frittering away his fine talents and qualities. 
He has delivered himself into bondage. 





MR. MACDONALD ON INDIA. 


“The Government of India.” By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 
(The Swarthmoye Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 
“Tere will certainly be a revolution in England,” said 
Lenin to one of his numerous interviewers recently. 
“Unless,’’ he added reflectively, “your Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald steps in and stops it.’’ It is quite marvellous to 
think how utterly blind thousands of Mr. MacDonald’s own 
countrymen are to the fact that lies behind that shrewd 
piece of cynicism. Except perhaps Mr. Lajpat Rai, there is 
no such bourgeois revolutionary living. Contrast this cool, 
cautious, conservative book with the writings of any real 
revolutionary—Trotsky, say, or Shaw or even Mr. Sidney 
Webb. To these writers men are such stuff as theorems are 
made of—political and social straight lines, circles, squares, 
and angles (especially angles). They exist to be fitted into 
a framework of principles. Now no sane critic would call 
Mr. MacDonald unprincipled. But the Government of which 
he was the guiding spirit would probably hesitate to give its 
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public sanction to the fifth proposition. Is it not too 
dogmatic? Might it not give needless offence? 

All the best qualities of the British middle-class mind 
are excellently illustrated in this book. The forbearing 
tolerance of anything that will work, anything of which the 
wheels will go round at all, is shown in the praise of the 
Civil Service, in the eager defence of the Native States’ con- 
stitution, in the sympathetic appreciation—sympathetic to 
the point of straining justice—of Lord Morley’s reforms. It 
would be scarcely possible to find a more admirable example 
of the habit of circumspect examination of a problem, 
characteristic of this class of statesmanship, than the 
chapters on “the drain.’’ The cool summary makes much 
of the hot oratory expended on the subject seem as ineffective 
as fireworks let off in a sunny noon. The cool conclusion is 
really worth quoting :— 

“Tf the Empire would readjust the burdens which it 
imposes upon Indian finance, and if that were done and 
nothine more, the Indian Government could inaugurate 
great reforms which wou'd increase Indian wealth, and 
could meanwhile wait, on pretty much the existing basis of 
taxation, for the augmented yield of revenue to the State 
whi- would result from that increase.”’ 

Oh, listen to the Bolshevist. 

This cautious temporizing spirit is constantly evident— 
sometimes advantageously, as when he pleads that strict 
labor laws must precede any yielding to the clamor for 
Protection in India: sometimes less impressively, as in the 
chapter on India and the Empire, which ends in a kind of 
mist with a vague hope and a somewhat irrelevant suggestion 
substituted for a policy. But it is usually informed by a 
very sure instinct. It is instinct rather than direct thinking 
or even experience which persuades Mr. MacDonald (and 
should persuade his readers) of the folly of trying to educate 
India “from the top”—by colleges, rather than by village 
schools—or the still more arrogant folly of turning her from 
the paths of her own learning into those of a culture which 
must always be foreign to her. “ Education and a country,” 
says Mr. MacDonald rather quaintly, “are companions. 
When they cease to keep in touch with each other they wander 
uselessly.” Telling phrases, worth much argument. 

The weakest part of the book is the treatment of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report. This is partly inevitable. The 
book was written before the report appeared, and a certain 
loss of perspective was unavoidable. The criticisms them- 
selves are for the most part sound enough. It requires no 
very masterful sense of logic to condemn the diarchy, and 
common sense applauds the suggestion that it is better that 
the powers transferred to the Provincial Legislatures should 
be at first limited, rather than that they should be wide but 
subject to a “network of entanglements and checks.” Mr. 
MacDonald is most interesting on the class and caste repre- 
sentation on which, as he says with characteristic frankness, 
he has now changed his mind. Parliament itself seems to be 
coming round to the reasons which he advances in favor of 
this form of minority representation in India. But as a 
contribution to the growing mass of criticism on the report, 
the book is not very important, owing mainly to the fact of 
its early conception. It is not possible to summarise 
effectively in sentences ‘“ spatch cocked’’ into the various 
chapters considered criticisms of highly complex proposals. 
It would probably have been better to sacrifice continuity 
and make the criticism of the report a separate chapter. 

It is not to be inferred that the conclusions which the 
author reaches from this survey of the problem of Indian 
government are not both drastic and for the most part 
eminently practical. They are. In his intellectual honesty 
indeed Mr. MacDonald is not true to type. When he says 
“ self-government ” he really means it: most of its middle- 
class advocates in this country do not: at the utmost they 
might be willing to be forced into it by the pressure of events. 
The acid test is the Indianising of the Civil Service. With 
all his generous admiration of the work of the English Civil 
Servant in India, Mr MacDonald lcoks forward to a purely 
Indian Civil Service in a relatively near future. It is a 
proposal calculated to make such particular hairs as remain 
to the average Anglo-Indian colonel to stand on end. But for 
the professors of self-government for India, it is an absolute 
test of sincerity. For if a man says that he wishes to see 
India governing herself and yet shrinks from the spectacle of 
a purely Indian Civil Service working under the control of 
the British Parliament, what is his wider profession but a 
rather mean kind of lying? 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


The Making of Modern England.” By Givpret SLATER, 
M.A., D.Se. (Constable.) 


Proressor St ater’s justification for beginning his 
history of the social development of England in 1815 is that 
the conclusion of the Napoleonic wars marked a definite 
turning point in the national life; or, as he puts it, “ the 
eighteenth century ended in 1815, and the nineteenth began 
with the first year of peace, 1816.” The story closes with the 
dock strike of 1912. In the compass of this volume it would 
be impossible for any historian to sketch more clearly than 
Dr. Slater has done the changes in agricultural and industrial 
life, in the outlook of the workers and of the governing class, 
the municipal, political, and factory legislation, and the 
chartist, free trade, and labor movements which crowded the 
remarkable century under review. This volume, which 
politicians and social workers should keep among their best 
reference books, was written before the European war. Dis- 
cussing the South African War, the author suggests that it is 
desirable even now that the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment in the proceedings which led up to Kruger’s ultimatum 
‘“‘ should be explained and justified, if it be possible, in order 
that the nation may be freed from the reproach of what 
appears to so many a stupendous blunder and a monstrous 
national crime.” Imperialism has had an orgy since that 
affair in Africa; “investigation” will never overtake its 
crimes. 

* * * 


‘““Bosche and Bolshevik.” By Herewarp T. Price. (Murray. 
6s.) 


Mr. Pricez’s book is of the kind which will impress the 

student of foreign affairs who applies his mind to the illus- 
trated papers. The author is an Englishman who became 
naturalized in Germany in 1911, “after many fruitless 
endeavors to obtain a post in England.’”’ When war broke 
out he “never took any trouble to conceal my English sym- 
pathies,” but he has no complaint to make of his treatment 
by the Germans. He was conscripted in 1915 and sent to the 
Russian front. Taken prisoner by the enemy (the Russians), 
he was sent to Siberia. Here he saw something of the Revolu- 
tion, and the value of his observation may be judged from 
such remarks as “I think if we send any more Socialist 
delegates to Russia, it would be well to let their hair and 
nails grow first, and also to take their razors and soap away 
from them. Then they might have some chance.” He has a 
poor opinion of Bolshevik soldiers: ‘They used to come 
slouching in from patrol and the general would try to get 
a report from them. He had to put on a jovial, hail-fellow- 
well-met air and clap them heartily on the back. 
The general, with extreme politeness, as of a shopwalker con- 
ducting a lady to the silk-counter, would suggest: ‘ Now, 
comrade, do you think that you could just go and have a look 
along those houses over there?’ ‘Oh no,’ said the soldier, 
‘we are hungry, comrade.’”’ If this form of militarism 
explains why the Bolsheviks have been able to fight for so 
long against a world of enemies it has some advantage over 
the kind Mr. Price was accustomed to in Germany. We get 
a new conception of nationalism in this strange comment : 
“In renouncing my allegiance (to Germany) I left all I 
possessed in the hands of the Germans, so that at any rate 
I did not get the best of the bargain.” There is a haughty 
reference to the Union of Democratic Control, “‘ Lee Smith, 
and others of that kidney.”” Mr. Price (who fought in the 
German Army) refers, presumably, to Mr. Lees-Smith, who 
fought in the British Army. 


* * * 


“The War Romance of the Salvation Army.” By Evan- 
GELINE Bootu and Grace Livincston HILL. (Lippincott. 
6s.) 


Except for a vigorous introduction with the drum, in 
which one admires fhe masterly thumping of the Commander- 
in-Chief himself, this story is not played on the brass band. 
It is a readable narrative of the advantage taken by the 
Salvation Army to extend its activities when war came. It 
did good service to the Armies in France by providing motor 
ambulances, hotels, huts, rest rooms, and by assisting widows 
and soldiers’ wives. This mentions only a small part of the 
Salvation Army’s war work. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ART EXHIBITION. 








MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’'S CROSS, 
Head Mistress— Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambrid 
(Late Head Mistress of the Hudderstield High School) 

The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community; to encourage self-expression by means of 
Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, and Handicraft of every 
description : to increase resource and initiative by practicai 
work such as cooking, gardening, and poultry-keeping. The 
girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
Profession, and for advanced work in Music or- Art. 

Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, 
Cookery, and all such subjects as should be part of every 
girl’s education, 180 guineas 4 year. 

Gerrard’s Cross is 300 feet above sea-level, on gravel soil. 
The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 
15 acres. 


A N ATTEMPT TO EDUCATE GIRLS FOR FREEDOM is 

being made at Luckley, Wokingham, Berks, by Bertha Drake 

and Irene Barratt.—Full particulars on application to the Principals. 
FREE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT, 

Towards World-Xeligion and World-Brotherhood. 
STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour Street (off Portman &q., ¥.). 
NEXT SUNDAY, 11 A.M. 

DR. WALTER WALSH. 

Subject :—*‘ The Lost Leader.” 




















GRAFTON GALLERIES. 
Spanish Paintings by 
GUSTAVO DE MAEZTU. 


Open 10 till 6. Almission Is, 3d. (incl. tax). 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
IDEAL RESIDENOR. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 


Bun Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. Lift. 








V fae ETIC paper is so wonderfully sensitive that, when placed 
4 under writing paper, it produces by the act of writing with pen 
and ink a perfect, permanent copy. 
copies. Sold by Stationers. 
Duncan Rd., Leicester. 


One Zanetic sheet makes many 
Made by PENCARBON CO., LTD., 














desire of every giver. 


senders good wishes. 


friend. 


Christmas Present 


that would be appreciated! 


O send, with the Season’s Greetings, a present that will be appreciated is the 
We know of such a present; we have suggested it 
to our readers in the past, and it has been greatly appreciated by the recipients. 
The present we suggest is a yearly subscription to “The Nation.” 

A subscription to “ The Nation” is a present which renews itself 52 times 
during the year, and the weekly arrival of the copy is a constant reminder of the 


The following extract from a recent letter shows how “ The Nation ” is appeciated :— 
“| have been without it now for two weeks, and I feel as if I had lost a trusty 
It was a little oasis in the arid desert of contemporary journalism. 
I am a badly paid country minister, who has to watch every sixpence, but | 
must ‘fork out’ unless a kind friend turns up, as ‘The Nation’ is essential,” 
The Annual Postal Subscription rates are:—Inland, £1 8s. 2d. Foreign, £1 10s. 0d. 
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To the Manager of “ The Nation,” 10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2, 


I enclose .........00 in order that you may send a copy of “The Nation” weekly 
for one year to 
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The Nation. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Inland.—£1 8s. 2d. per annum. Post free. 
Foreign.—£1 10s, Od. ” os ” ” 


Subscribers are asked to note that alterations of address 
for the current week’s issue should reach the office not later 
than the first post Thursday morning. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. $ PAGE. 4 PAGE. 

Back Page, or Pages 
nctinanian \e2 00 200 800 
Other pages £10 0 0 £5 0 0 £210 0 














The Nation 
MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


give very effective results, for otherwise Adver- 
tisers would not continue to use this medium 
year after year as they do, The Rates are 
moderate and as follows :— 


EDUCATIONAL, MeEpiIoaL, Hypros, Horets, Con. 
CERTS, MEETINGS, EXHIBITIONS, MISCELLANEOUS: 
Is, per line (averaging 7 or 8 words). 


All Advertisements should be addressed to ;— 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPT., 
“THE NATION” 170, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 
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The Beek in the itp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THose members of the House of Commons who turn their 
eyes to the financial history of the past session will find 
plenty to occupy their thoughts during the long holiday that 
the Prime Minister promises them, for there is little to look 
back upon with pride in the financial achievements either 
of the Government or of the House of Commons during the 
past nine months. The House at least has to its credit the 
negative but considerable achievement of defeating the 
Premium Bond proposal, but the House breaks up for the 
holiday without any indication from the Government of any 
policy adequate to meet the financial needs of the country. 
The deficit for which Mr. Chamberlain budgeted has been 
doubled, and very little tangible result has been seen of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s much advertised efforts at retrenchment. 
The national debt now rises above £7,900,000,000, and is 
nearly £500,000,000 more than at the end of 1918. Currency 
notes outstanding are £343,000,000 against £323,000,000 at 
the close of last year, and no end seems to be put to the 
career of spending, borrowing, and inflating. Rather more 
than a year ago the Cunliffe Committee on currency 
questions produced an illuminating interim report, in which 
a sketch was made of the steps that should be taken in the 
direction of a return to sound finance. This interim report 
looked more to the distant future than to the immediate 
period of reconstruction. The more immediate questions 
were left for the financial report, which was eagerly 
awaited. This document has appeared this week, and is 
disappointing. The combined wisdom of the dozen or so 
experts who formed the committee affords very little 
guidance to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
assistants. They express a pious hope that borrowing will 
soon cease; they pronounce solemnly the platitude that the 
main cause of all our troubles is the expansion of credit, 
for which the only cure is increased production, cessation 
of Government borrowing, and decreased expenditure. They 
place fresh emphasis on the recommendation of the interim 
report as to limiting our own currency note issue ; but beyond 
that the document is entirely lacking in constructive 
suggestion. Mr. Chamberlain, in a reference to this report 
in the House of Commons on Monday, did little more than 
express another pious hope—to the effect that the National 
Debt would reach its highest point shortly. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE EXCHANGES. 

The franc led the way in a substantial improvement in 
the exchanges early in the week. The reason for the better- 
ment of the Paris rate was the confidence that certain defi- 
nite agreements had been arrived at on economic questions 
between the Premiers of the two countries. This confidence 
was strengthened by Mr. Lloyd George’s subsequent state- 
ment that the issue of French Loans was to be permitted in 
London. Some people in the City, however, were rather at a 
loss how to interpret this remark. For to permit the issue 
of French Loans in London would mark no new departure of 
policy. Some people jumped to the conclusion that a big 
British Loan to France was imminent, but no evidence of this 
is forthcoming at the moment. Presumably, however, 
such a loan must be expected within a few months. Another 
Anglo-French question which excites notice in the City is the 
effect that French purchases of dollars in London have had 
on the New York exchange. These have been considerable, 
and the remedy is not obvious. The improvement in the 
exchanges gave a renewed zest to the Stock Exchange, where 
Monday and Tuesday, especially the former, were better days 
than have recently been enjoyed. Foreigners were decidedly 
better, French Loan naturally leading the way. Easement 
in oil is accompanied by firmness in rubber shares, in spite 
of the low price of the commodity. Some brokers look for 
a good time for rubber shareholders in the coming year, but 
the position is not yet completely clear. Brazilian securities 
received an unpleasant shock in the shape of a proposal by 
the Brazilian Government to extend to foreign holdings the 
5 per cent. tax on dividends and interest which is paid by 
Brazilian investors. There is surely room for hope that the 





Brazilian Government will abandon so short-sighted a policy, 
for it is obviously detrimental to Brazilian interests to place 
obstacles in the way of the foreign investor at a time when 
Brazil’s economic progress appears to be gathering speed. 
If the proposal is carried Brazilian credit here will receive a 
shock. Money has again been plentiful, though the demand 
for loans has been rather better than last week. Silver 
prices continue to soar to new records, the quotation for cash 
reaching 794d. per oz. on Tuesday. Nevertheless, as was 
shown by an answer to a question in the House of Commons 
on Monday, the Chancellor of the Exchequer still hopes that 
‘“‘ the necessity will not arise’’ for the issue of paper notes 
of small denominations. 


THE QUEENSLAND LOAN AND OTHERS. 

The most prominent borrower this week is the Queens- 
land Government, which puts out an issue of £2,000,000 
6 per cent. stock at 984, redeemable 1930-40. This is a 
trustee security, and the definite statement is made in the 
prospectus that stock domiciled in London will not be 
subjected to income tax, death duties, or succession duties 
in Queensland. The yield of over 64 per cent. is decidedly 
attractive. Among the week’s new issues the offer by 
United Dairies, Limited, of 500,000 ordinary £1 shares at 
22s. 6d. per share may merit the attention of the investor 
in search of a rather higher yield and a reasonably secured 
industrial ordinary share wherewith to vary a dull gilt- 
edged list of holdings. The Western Counties Shipping 
Company, which is taking over the Moor Line, is offering 
976,000 ordinary shares, and £1,000,000 of 64 per cent. first 
mortgage debentures at 984. The latter are well secured 
by a first charge on a fleet valued at £2,400,000. They are 
to be repaid in five years by equal annual drawings, be- 
ginning January Ist, 1921, at the price of 103. For those 
who care for a short term investment these debentures will 
make a strong appeal. 


INSURANCE SHARES. 

A few weeks ago a great fusion took place between the 
Royal Insurance and the London, Liverpool and Globe com- 
panies, and this example has now been followed by the 
Pheenix and the Norwich Union. On the ground that the 
amalgamation fashion once started in the insurance world 
is likely to develop, rumours are frequent that this or that 
big company is going to absorb this or that smaller 
concern. Considerable attention is therefore drawn to 
the insurance share market, but investors need to walk 
warily, and where the purchase of an ordinary share is 
thought of a broker, who is well posted up with latest facts 
or rumors, should be consulted. There are, however, several 
debenture stocks of insurance companies that can be bought 
now to yield an attractive return. For instance, the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company’s 4 per cent. West of Eng- 
land debentures. These are now quoted at 90, and, allowing 
for redemption at par in 1923, yield at that price just over 
7 per cent. The “ Ocean” 4 per cent. debentures of the same 
company at 85 yield over 6 per cent., allowing for redemp- 
tion in 1930. Here may be obtained good security against 
capital depreciation and a reasonable return. To take an 
instance of longer dated stuff, Law Union and Rock 4 per 
cent. debentures may be bought to yield 6? per cent. and are 
redeemable in 1942. 


PERUVIAN CORPORATION. 

The latest report of the Peruvian Corporation is 
decidedly disappointing. Gross receipts, it is true, were 
the highest on record at 12,828,525 Peruvian soles, but 
expenditure was so heavy as to reduce net receipts to 
5,746,455 soles, or £413,671, a level which has been previ- 
ously exceeded in five separate years. Net receipts from 
railway operations were some £65,000 lower owing to higher 
working expenses. Once again no income was received from 
guano, but the directors hold out some hope of arriving 
at an agreement with the new Government of Peru, which 
will enable them to resume profitable operation of the 
guano concessions. 


L. J. R. 
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COMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON LTD. 
REORGANIZATION SCHEME APPROVED. 


A SEPARATE general meeting of the holders of Preference 
shares of the Commercial Bank of London Limited, was held 
on December 11th, at Winchester House, Old Broad-street, E.C., 
to consider a resolution for the reconstruction of the company 
and the reorganization of its capital. The Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Hobhouse, Bt., P.C. (the Chairman), presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. Ernest Treweeke, F.C.I.S.) read 
the notice convening~the meeting. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—I should like to con- 
gratulate the shareholders who are here present, because I am 
quite sure that none of the original shareholders of the old 
Commercial Bank of London, of which your present Board 
assumed control in 1916, could ever have anticipated the success 
which this institution has now attained—(Hear, hear)—as 
shown by the audited figures which are in your hands, or that 
we should ever be able to put before them such satisfactory 
proposals as those which we are now asking them to adopt. 

As you will have learnt from the notices and the circulars 
in amplification of the same which have been sent you, the 
business of this company has expanded so satisfactorily and so 
rapidly that, in the opinion of your directors, it is now 
desirable to increase our capital. 


THE PROPOSALS. 

We are advised that the best, the simplest, and the most 
economical way of carrying out these proposals is to form an 
entirely new company with one class of share to take over the 
business of the present one as a going concern. As stated in 
the reconstruction scheme accompanying the resolutions, the 
new company will have a nominal capital of £5,000,000 in shares 
of £1 each, of which it is proposed to issue 3,500,900 shares, 

Two millions two hundred and fifty thousand of these will 
be issued immediately, 975,000 to existing sharehotders on terms 
with which I will deal directly, and 1,275,000 new shares will 
be offered for public subscription as soon as possible after the 
necessary resolutions have been passed. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that the subscription of 
these new shares is already in sight, but our wish is to give 
every possible advantage to our existing shareholders, and 
applications from these will be given preferential consideration. 
I hope shareholders will avail themselves of their preferential 
offer to the fullest possible extent, as although I do not like 
prophesying about prices of shares, I do feel very confident that 
it is unlikely that these shares will ever again be obtainable at 
par, and consequently that this preferential right of existing 
shareholders should constitute a substantial bonus for them. 

The terms of the exchange of shares are that 975,000 shares 
are reserved to be offered share for share for cach existing 
share, whether Preference or Deferred. As you know, there are 
475,000 Preference shares and 500,000 Deferred. In addition, 
each Preference share will receive a cash payment of 2s. 6d., 
and each Deferred share 4s. 

In addition to this, each share, Preferred or Deferred, will 
on December 230th receive a full six months’ dividend, 7.e., 
8s. 4d. on each Preference share, and 7.98d. on each Deferred 
share, making a total cash payment of 3s. 24d. and 4s. 8d. 
respectively. 

We are anxious, however, to reserve for the shareholders 
of the old company as large a share as possible in the pros- 
perity of the new one, and with this object and in accordance 
with the suggestion of a prominent shareholder, we have decided 
that of the balance of 3,500,000 shares of the present authorized 
issue, namely, 1,250,000, 975,000 shall be reserved for them. 
For this purpose option certificates will be issued to the old 
shareholders giving them the right to take up one new share at 
par for each share held at present, at any time within the next 
twelve months. (Applause.) If, as we feel confident will be the 
case, our new shares go to a premium, these option certificates 
will constitute a further additional bonus to the old share- 
holders. The resolution was put and carried. 

A separate meeting of the holders of Deferred shares was 
afterwards held, at which the resolutions were carried 
unanimously. 

An extraordinary general meeting followed, at which resolu- 
tions approving the reconstruction of the company and the 
draft agreement with the proposed new company were passed. 

After a brief acknowledgment from the Chairman, the 
proceedings terminated. 





LONDON-AMERICAN MARITIME 
TRADING. 


Tue Earl of Wemyss presided on December 15th in London 
at the annual general meeting of the London-American Mari- 
time Trading Co. Ltd., and in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts said that the almost chaotic condition of 
economic affairs and the great uncertainty of the political 
situation made it more than usually futile to indulge in any 
prophecies as to the future. As long as the unsettled 
conditions prevailed he thought it unwise even to indulge in 
estimates which, under normal circumstances, might be 
relied upon, and would confine himself to dealing with the 
affairs of the company at the present time. If he did not 
speak of the future, it was not from any belief that the 
position of the company was not so good as at this time last 
year, because it was better. 

The balance on profit and loss account was almost 
exactly the same as was the case last year, but in arriving 
at the balance it should be noted that £4,895, cost of wireless 
installations incurred in previous years, had been written 
off, and the sum of £4,300, cost of doing part survey of the 
steamer Rio Preto, was also included. Moreover the results 
had been obtained with fewer ships and at far greater work- 
ing costs than in the case of previous years. In regard to the 
latter, they all knew how the cost of everything had 
increased, but even so the increase in shipping working costs 
was almost staggering. As compared with pre-war costs, 
running charges for insurance, wages, stores, and provisions 
had increased by no less than 220 per cent., port charges by 
100 to 150 per cent., repairs by 300 per cent., bunker coals in 
home ports by 400 per cent., and stevedore charges in many 
cases by as much as 600 per cent. In addition, shipowners 
had been hampered by the delay in “despatch.” Ships in 
pre-war days carrying such cargoes as grain, sugar, wheat, 
&c., were able to “turn round” in ten days at most; for 
them to take a month or even more was nowadays no rare 
occurrence. That, of course, hampered earning capacity 
enormously. From the balance sheet shareholders would 
notice that dividends from investments showed an increase of 
£9,593, and amounted in all to £23,274. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DIVIDEND ON THE PREFERENCE SHARES. 


The available balance is £52,603 12s. 5d. I am sorry 
to say, at least you will not be sorry when I have finished, 
that there is a slight modification which we have found it 
necessary to make in the motion as I propose to make it. 
It was that a supplementary dividend on the Preference 
shares of 14 per cent. be paid. After very careful considera- 
tion we have come to the conclusion that, subject to future 
revision which I think it safe to say will not result in a 
reduction of that dividend, the Preference shareholders are 
entitled under our articles of association to a further 14 per 
cent., making 10 per cent. altogether on the year’s earnings. 
I therefore proposed to amend the resolution in that way 
We also, as you know, propose a final dividend of 20 per cent. 
on the Ordinary shares, which, as the 50,000 new shares rank 
pari passu for dividend, will absorb £43,000, thus leaving 
£9,603 12s. 1d. to be carried forward to the next account. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 











DVICE WORTH HAVING on Aseurance and Annuities can 

only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 
with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read 
*‘ Assurance and Annuities,” post free from “ Scrutator,” 34, Eldon 
Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 





TOURS. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
JANUARY 9th.—" Garden of Allah,” Algeria, Tunisia. 32 days. 79 gns. 
FEBRUARY.—Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, &c. 175 gns. 
Miss Bishop, F.R.G.8., 159, Auckland Road, 8.E. 19. 























Cadbury’s Cocoa & Chocolate 


MADE AT BOURNVILLE 


See the name ‘“‘Cadbury’’ on every picce of Chocolate. 
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Custom P 


OR a generation it has been “the thing” to have 

a maidservant or manservant to receive our friends 

at the entrance to our house and to wait at table 
and the like within the home. With the enormous rise 
in the cost of living, soaring rents, and scarcity of house 
accommodation, our first anxiety has perhaps not been 
the prospect of actually doing our own house work under 
the changed conditions, but the ‘‘ look of the thing,” the 
fear of what our neighbours may think if we answer 
our own door bell or wait on ourselves and our guests 
at meals. 


Yet is not this fear, if for its own sake alone and not 
because the labour of the house is more than we can 
accomplish—rather an unworthy one? Is it not largely 
slavery to a modern custom whose base is a too great 
regard for the opinion of others? 


And is it not true that if, like our transatlantic 
cousins and some of our most modern neighbours, 
we were to eliminate the dirty drudgery of the old- 
fashioned coal-fire and coal range and instal modern gas 
fires, cookers, water-heaters and refuse destructors, house- 
hold work and household service would be robbed of 
their worst terrors, and the mere question of personal 
service need not worry the modern woman whose pluck 
and resource in household economy will play so large a 
part in paying our national war debt. 


[f you are interested may we be allowed to send you the following 
pamphlets which give practical hints: 


1. The special “ Household Economy ” number of a 
lavishly illustrated monthly publication “A Tuov- 
SAND AND OnE Uses FoR Gas.” 2 “THE 
SERVANTLESS FLaT FoR Two.” 3 “THE ONE- 
Maip House.” 


Sil THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 


ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 1 
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LG THREE 


AUNS 
Tobacco 


mixture 


“KING’S 
HEAD” 


Both are sold everywhere at the same price 





i-oz packets 114d Tins :.2-oz 1/11—4-oz 3/10 
Three Nuns 


Cigarettes 





nim 5) 11’ 2/23 4/3 
tet 7 4/2 2/11 5/10 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 











There is long 
delight in this 
slow - smoking 


—a stronger blend 


(665) 














Warms 
and Cheers 


Rowntree’s Cocoa 
gives a warmth that 
lasts. It warms from 
within because the 
nourishment it con- 
tains helps to keep up 
the temperature of the 
body. 

Rowntree’s Cocoa 
for breakfast is just 
the thing for raw 
wintry mornings. 


Rowntree’s 
sect Cocoa 


APPOINTMENT. 
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